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PAIT  II.' 

Toe  mist  not  snppose  that  the  Tturo  told  me  all 
that  l  have  said  at  oae  aittiag.  It  was  hot  a  ibo> 
seat’s  work  to  break  the  ice ;  but  the  streaai  of 
eveata,  recoUectiona,  aad  eonhdeacci  only  caiae 
alon^  with  months.  We  were  both  happy;  in 
openmi;  his  heart  to  some  oae ;  I,  in  imduig  a  friend 
SD  conhdiag. 

There  are,  eves  in  such  finendships,  some  barriers 
that  are  not  passed.  For  example,  we  pretend  to 
an  equality  at  school.  Well,  when  I  was  a  student 
at  Sewestadt,  I  was  like  a  brother  to  the  eldest 
ssn  of  the  sub-prefeet.  We  shared  everydiing :  all 
that  I  had  was  his,  and  his,  mine.  Bat  when  we 
bit  on  Sundays,  be  to  go  to  ^  Prefecture,  I  to  my 
nacb  Felrmth,  the  baker,  be  hardly  recognised  me 
OB  the  street  He  would  hid  me  go^  day  distantly, 
u  if  he  was  ashamed  of  acknowleunng  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  If  his  father  asked  him  wm  1  was,  he  per- 
haps  reddened  and  replied,  “  Nobody  but  one  of  our 
scfaolarB.’’  Thus  we  kept  everything  in  eonunon  but 
oar  parents.  And  why  ?  Because  he  believed  he 
was  better  than  L  A  sab-prefect  with  us  is  almost 
a  noble,  and  papa  Brnnner  was  only  a  vine-dresser. 
It  is  true  he  had  thirty  odd  thousand  francs  income, 
wkib  the  prefect  had  only  his  place.  That  mattered 
net  It  would  have  been  losing  caste  to  ^ve  me  a 
seat  at  his  table. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  the  array,  though  eqmility 
is  at  the  base  of  all  onr  r^ulations.  We  sleep  in 
the  same  tent  drink  out  of  the  same  glass,  risk  our 
hves  tor  one  another ;  wo  love  and  pet  one  another, 
are  brothers,  —  brothers  in  arms.  But  I  have  never 
■ade  the  acquaintance  of  the  mother,  sister,  or  wife 
of  my  brother,  should  such  a  person  chance  to  come 
among  us.  The  revolutions  have  toppled  over 
many  things,  but  not  this  folly.  I  have  known  very 
intimately  more  than  a  score  o£  high-b(wn  fellows ;  I 
oven  saved  one  of  them  from  great  danger,  who,  I 
am  sure,  would  die  rather  than  harbor  a  thought 
against  me ;  but  when  we  met  in  Paris,  though  he 
threw  himself  on  my  neck,  took  me  to  cafes,  and 
feasted  me  at  the  most  expensive  i^taurants,  he 
never  offered  to  present  me  to  his  wife,  and  I  did 
not  even  find  opt  where  his  establishment  was.  Is 
not  this  all  true  V  Then  you  perhaps  comprelMtf' 
why  my  poor  Gardelux  was  dearer  to  me  on  to^ 
months’  intimacy  than  many  could  have  been  after 


ten  y«an  of  it.  It  was  his  coauaon  sense  that 
plesMMl  me,  coasidering  the  rarity  of  the  thing. 

Such  was  our  intimacy ;  or  rathw,  to  speak  dear¬ 
ly,  we  were  but  one.  1  Imew  all  his  thoughts  and 
1m  knew  nxy  history,  which  hss  net  been  eventful, 
thank  God.  We  gased  together  at  the  nuaiatare  of 
his  sister,  and,  in  tpoakiv  of  her,  we  always  tpoke 
familiarly  of  Ife  drew  fer  me  a  sket^  of 

Madame  firom  memory.  We  spent  days  in  reason¬ 
ing  cm  her  ooldnesa,  and  on  the  kindness  of  the  sis¬ 
ter.  These  memories,  good  or  bad,  expanded  that 
poor  sooL  They  pleased  me  alax  When  you  find 
yourself  In  the  miodle  of  the  desert,  with  a  waste  of 
sand  undulating  away  before  your  eyes,  out  of  sight, 
you  cannot  be  hard  pushed  for  a  matter  of  tM, 
when  every  suggestion  of  France  is  a  romance. 
Your  mourn  waters  at  the  thought. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  dww  cm  his  miseries, 
nor  let  him  recount  them  too  oAen.  He  had  a  little 
box,  and  in  it  were  sevoral  gloves,  some  dried  flow¬ 
ers,  bits  of  dresses,  — relics  of  some  amour,  and  four 
or  five  letters,  whi^  his  sister  had  written  to  him 
since  their  separation.  'They  were  very  vapid, 
these  epistles  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  hot  they  hsul  sootte- 
thing  of  the  pungent  flavor  of  green  fruit  Their 
tiny  scrawls  were  a  long  time  nfore  my  eyes.  I 
pondered  to  weariness  over  their  hififfermed  and 
anpunctuated  sentenecs. 

\Vhen  Leopold  lamented  thnt  a  corr«poadence 
b^i^n  so  well  had  ended  so  suddenly,  I  found  him 
unjust  toward  Heldne ;  and  so  I  used  to  defend  her, 
recalling  a  thousand  occupations  to  prevent  her 
attention,  which  mnst  nume  up  a  Parisiaa  Hfe. 

Write,”  I  would  say  to  him,  “  yon  have  twenty-four 
hours’  leisure  in  the  day.  Tell  her  about  your  life, 
your  walks,  your  pleasures,  your  firiends,  your  ene¬ 
mies.  Then  who  Knows  but  she  will  get  interested 
in  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pal^  of  Biskra, 
and  give  you  a  reply.” 

He  would  usually  kt  me  read  the  letters  he  wrote 
home,  two  every  week.  How  much  afiectiou  1  What 
a  style !  With  his  sister  particularly,  he  liad  more 
ease,  and  entered  into  more  detalL  \Vhen  I  chanced 
to  be  with  him  I  could  rake  an  objeotion  or  suggest 
a  thought.  One  day  I  put  into  bis  letter  a  water- 
drawing  of  kis  room,  showing  both  cd*  us  in  it,  smok¬ 
ing  our  chibouks.  I  had  tlm  sealing  of  that  letter, 
and,  when  I  lighted  the  wax,  1  perceived  ray  hand 
trembled.  There  you  see  the  vanity  of  the  artist ! 
I  suppose  all  the  painters,  whsn  they  send  their  pio- 
tures  to  the  Exhibition,  have  just  these  emotions. 

Fer  five  months  we  lived  tm  kind  of  life.  I  had 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  new  traits  could  be 
laid  bare  in  him.  He  was  keeping  a  surprise,  how- 
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eveti  for  me,  and  it  came  one  night,  as  he  sud,  when 
he  left  me.  “Do  jou  know  ttiat  I  rhyme  every 
night  ?  If  it  were  not  for  dislocating  your  jaw,  I 
wonld  regale  you  with  my  complete  works.  I  have 
enough  to  make  at  least  two  volumes.” 

I  easily  knew,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  contempt 
for  his  productions,  that  he  valued  them,  and  re¬ 
garded  uem  with  some  anxiety.  I  followed  him  to 
his  lodgings,  and  insisted  that  he  would  lend  me  the 
first  volume. 

“  What  volume  ?  ”  he  replied,  with  a  forced  smile. 
“  1  have  told  you  of  two  boxes  stuffed  with  papers. 
Here ’s  ene.  Take  it  if  you  please,  and  light  your 
pipe  with  its  contents  as  soon  as  they  weary  you, 
or  rather  sit  down  on  that  lion’s-skin  while  1  read 
you  a  page  or  two.  No !  you  will  only  go  to  sleep. 
There,  my  old  fi:iend,  take  it,  —  be  off.” 

I  ran  like  a  thief.  I  read,  without  stopping,  three 
hundred  pages,  confused,  interlined,  and  sometimes 
illegible.  I  had  never  found  such  poetry,  not  even  in 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  or  Musset ;  but  fiiiendship 
works  woMers,  I  know.  Nevertheless,  such  verses ! 
His  &mily  have  done  wrong  not  to  print  them. 
There  was  something  sublime  about  them ;  perhaps 
a  little  obscurity  in  some  of  the  philosophical  pieces, 
like  Le  DoxUe,  Ok  vai»-je1  Au  premier  qui  porta  la 
Croix.  The  description  of  the  desert  was  brilliant, 
the  pictures  of  Arabian  life  quickening  and  just  In 
La  Fantasia  one  could  hear  even  the  dust  speak ;  La 
Dij^  du  grand  Chef  was  treated  as  finely  as  a  page 
of  Rabelais.  And  how  heartsome  were  such  pieces 
as  A  ma  Mire,  Qaand  fetais  tout  petit,  Tu  m'aimeras ! 
But  the  flowers  of  all  were  half  a  dozen  little  idyls, 
reveries,  caresses,  rhymed  for  the  eye  of  the  young 
lady  who  Is  to  be  married  to-morrow.  HeUne,  Beaux 
Jours,  Notre  petit  Jardin,  Fratri  futuro,  were  the  titles 
of  some  (A  these  little  pieces,  which  I  read  and  re¬ 
read  through  my  tears.  When  I  had  finished  the  col¬ 
lection,  I  went  back  to  him,  detenmned  to  wake  him 
and  get  the  other  volume.  There  was  no  occasion, 
for  I  found  him  sleepless.  A  new  poet  is  on  the  rack 
when  he  knows  any  one  is  reading  his  verses  to  form 
a  judgment.  My  fidth !  I  had  judged  him,  and  told 
him  squarely.  You  are  a  man  of  genius.  I  think  it 
pleased  him,  for  he  offered  to  re^  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  himself,  aloud.  This  only  made  them  seem 
far  more  beautiful  still,  for  he  was  a  splendid  reader. 
And  judge  how  pleas^  I  was  to  find  the  last  poem 
addressed,  at  full  length,  to  Karl  Brunner  1  If  1  ever 
lay  hands  on  these  verses  again  I  will  have  them 
cut  in  gold,  put  on  marble ;  but  the  family  took  all, 
ftnd  probably  burnt  all.  lliis  was  their  right,  as  his 
heirs. 

The  night  was  spent  in  reading,  and  when  the 
dawn  broke  we  felt  more  like  taking  the  air  than 
going  to  bed.  All  this  that  had  passM  made  a  com¬ 
motion  in  my  head.  “  Look  here,”  said  I  to  him, 
“  you  have  possessed  me  since  last  night,  but  you 
shall  belong  to  me  to-day.  Let  us  take  horses  and 
push  out  into  the  pltdn.  I  wish  to  see  if  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  are  as  sweet  as  the  last  ra}’8  of  gen¬ 
ius.  When  we  return  we  will  take  a  bath  and 
breakfast  at  my  lodgings.  Then  you  can  go  and 
take  a  nap  on  the  three  palms,  while  I  arrtlngc  for  a 
feast  for  the  evening.  I  wish  with  the  wine  oi  Cham- 
I  jMgne  to  baptize  solemnly  the  great  poet  of  Biskra.” 
'^e  poor  fellow  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm,  but  I 
think  his  own  head  was  as  much  turned  as  mine. 

My  programme  was  carried  out.  During  the  day 
I  secured  ten  comrades  to  fill  the  table.  An  old 
Spaniard,  noted  for  his  cotA  and  his  complacency, 
let  us  have  his  house,  and  himself  peppered  the 


ragout.  I  made  requisitions  upon  all  the  wlne-vaulti 
of  the  oasis.  I  invited  some  of  the  most  blooming 
of  the  dancing-girls  of  the  celebrated  tribe/^t 
month’s  pay  remained  to  me,  —  so  much  the  worse 
—  for  I  was  determined  that  this  feast  of  friendship 
should  be  an  epoch  in  history.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  Rhamadan,  that  sea¬ 
son  of  license  in  the  midst  of  Lent,  and  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  most  magnificent  of  sheiks  should  not 
outdo  me.  From  five  to  nine  wo  ate  and  drank  as 
if  the  absinthe  had  made  a  huge  cavity  in  our 
stomachs  to  be  filled.  Finally  came  the  punch.  The 
bowl  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  Isimps  and  candles 
blown  out.  Then  the  mother  Mdndho  filled  the 
dozen  glasses,  and  said  to  me  in  her  patois,  SeUor 
las  nihas  estan  aqul  ’ 

“Attend!”  cried  I;  “I  have  a  toast.  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  Turco  has  finished  a  great  work.  What 
is  it  ?  You  shall  know  presenUy.  But  you  must 
take  my  word  for  it  now.  There  is  glory  coming 
out  of  it.  The  health  of  the  Turco !  an  excellent 
comrade !  The  glory  and  immortality  which  awaits 
him !  ” 

My  companions  were  too  much  warmed  by  their 
punch  to  discover  any ‘weak  enthusiasm  In  this.  A 
general  cheer  followed ;  and  when  they  clicked  their 
glasses,  one  of  them  broke.  It  was  the  Turco’s.  I 
see  even  now  its  standard  held  within  his  long,  slen¬ 
der  fingers,  and  his  own  meagre  figure  lighted  up 
with  the  lurid  glow  from  the  punch-bowl’s  flame. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Roland, 
of  the  “  Zephyrs,”  put  his  head  in  and  cried,  “  Come, 
gentlemen,  the  muster  is  to  sound.  We  are  going 
to  mount.” 

A  tumult  of  cmestions  followed ;  and  he  told  us 
that  the  tribe  of  Beni-Yala  had  revolted,  had  re¬ 
fused  the  impost,  had  killed  three  of  our  Turkish 
horsemen,  and  plundered  a  convoy.  Perhaps  it  was 
merely  a  temporary  ebullition,  come  of  the  feast  of 
Rhamadan;  but,  nevertheless,  the  thing  must  be 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  revolt  crush^,  without 
granting  them  time  to  orgsmizc.  By  the  General’s 
orders  we  should  move  in  an  hour. 

So  it  was  true.  We  were  in  for  a  campaign. 
Surprise  and  joy  half  sobered  us.  We  congratulat¬ 
ed  one  another,  and  grasped  hands.  The  candles 
were  agmn  lighted,  and  everybody  set  his  person  in 
order.  Boland  emptied  a  chance  glass,  and  each 
went  his  way.  “  Come  along,”  I  said  to  the  Turco, 
who  sat  nailed  to  his  chair,  and  pale.  I  had  to  set 
off  about  my  own  matters,  and  gave  him  no  further 
attention  then. 

The  whole  camp  was  in  motion,  and,  what  was 
more  strange,  noiselessly.  The  soldiers  were  run¬ 
ning  about;  the  Arabs  getting  their  cameb  and 
asses  in  order ;  and  the  orderlies  were  passing  with 
the  mules  that  had  been  detailed.  I  took  but  one 
bound  to  my  room,  where  my  servant,  the  faithful 
Baudin,  had  already  got  my  trunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  The  packing  was  done ;  the  canteens 
stufied  ;  the  baggage  put  upon  the  mules ;  the  edge 
of  my  sabre  attended  to;  my  revolver  prepared; 
my  belt  clasped ;  my  gaiters  buckled,  —  and  an  hour 
had  passed  before  I  knew  it  Have  you  ever  no¬ 
ticed  how  the  clock  speeds  on  when  you  have  just 
risen  from  a  good  dinner  ? 

We  were  eight  hundred  men  on  foot  on  the  pa¬ 
rade.  The  clock  struck  ten.  The  silence  was  not 
broken  except  by  the  stamping  of  a  mule  or  the 
neighing  of  a  horse.  The  roll  was  called,  in  low 
tones,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Such  were  the 
precautions  taken  for  surprising  the  enemy,  who  are 
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never  surprised,  as  they  always  have  their  spies 

ftffiftng  U8« 

I  took  luy  post  near  the  General.  He  was  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  us, —  whip  in  l^d,  cigar  in 
mouth,  and  as  calm  as  if  he  was  making  the  circuit 
of  the  lake  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  dictated 
an  order  that  the  adjutants  wrote,  and  then  the 
captains  hastened  to  read  it  to  their  men.  You 
knW  the  usuaJ^atriotic  strain :  — 

“Soldiers!  llie  rebels  are  on  foot  Your  com¬ 
rades  are  murdered  and  betrayed.  The  power  of 
France  is  threatened.  The  honor  of  the  nag  is  to 
be  defended.  Your  general  is  proud  to  command 
you,  and  your  country  depends  upon  you.” 

It  is  always  the  same  air,  ana  the  same  words ; 
but  the  air  is  proper, -and  the  words  fit,  and  their 
effect  will  not  be  lost  while  France  is  France.  The 
soldiers  took  it  all  eagerly ;  and,  though  discipline 
prevented  any  cheering,  there  was  a  murmur  going 
round  which  showed  the  troops  were  not  deaf  to 
such  appeals.  Straps  were  adjusted,  buckles  fas¬ 
tened,  and  the  musket  thrown  to  the  shoulder,  and 
^  was  ready. 

I  have  smd  our  column  numbered  eight  hundred, 
and  we  left  four  hundred  at  Biskra.  We  had  two 
companies  in  the  centre,  —  one  of  Sharpshooters  and 
one  of  Zephyrs;  one  hundred  cavalry,  psirt  Chas¬ 
seurs  and  part  Turks;  forty  artillery  with  their 
train.  The  general  wa.s  with  the  advance.  He 
had  thrown  away  his  cigar,  for  example’s  sake,  for, 
in  a  night  march,  fire  and  noise  were  to  be  guanled 
against.  I  was  near  the  chief,  and  the  Turco  was 
not  far  from  me,  for  his  company  was  in  the  advance. 

On  our  march,  I  went  to  his  side.  “  Well,”  said 
I,  “  here  we  go.  You  are  content,  I  hope.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  catastrophe  like  the  other,  and  I  wish 
it  over  at  a  stroke.” 

“  Over !  Are  you  mad  ?  ” 

“  It  is  my  wish.  You  know  me.  I  am  not  a  man 
of  presentiments ;  but  the  order  came  inopportune¬ 
ly,  just  as  you  were  speaking  of  immortahty,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  death.'’ 

“  Pooh  !  Visionary !  As  for  me,  I  predict  that 
you  will  stand  fire  superbly,  and  come  back  covered 
with  glory.'  But  who  knows  if  we  shall  have  any 
enemy  to  fight,  after  all.  These  revolts  of  the 
Rhamadan  are  mere  fires  of  straw.  We  set  out  to 
extinguish  it,  and  find  nothing  but  ashes.” 

“  As  you  please.” 

“  Cheer  up,  then !  What  if  I  were  a  soldier  of 
your  stamp  ?” 

“  I  am  better,  thank  you.  I  was  only  a  little  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  letters  I  have  just  written.” 

“  As  for  myself,  I  never  write  but  one  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  I  say:  ‘Mamma  Brunner:  We  start  for 
the  field.  Don’t  know  how  long  we  shall  be  gone. 
You  will  hear  nothing  for  three  months.  Don’t 
worrv’.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  nothing  shall 
befall  me ! ’” 

Ho  replied :  “  I  have  left  a  will  of  four  lines,  and 
two  letters,  which  you  will  please  deliver  yourselfj 
you  understand,  —  one  to  my  mother  and  the  other 
to  Hdlhne.” 

You  all  know  what  a  night  march  into  the  ene- 
w’s  country  is.  It  is  neither  gay  nor  picturesque. 
The  column  rolls  itself  out  like  a  blacxish  ribbon 
upon  a  blacker  ground.  The  fine  uniforms  are  un- 
distinguishable.  All  the  merry  sounds  of  an  army 
have  given  place  to  a  silence  broken  only  by  mui^ 
murs,  Dy  the  steady  tread  of  the  troops,  and  the  jar 
of  the  weapons  that  caution  cannot  provide  against. 
Perhaps  a  stone  rolls,  somebody  stumbles,  a  sup¬ 


pressed  oath  is  heard,  and  that  is  alL  Instead  of 
seemii^  like  heroes  going  to  the  field,  the  detach 
ment  is  more  like  a  procession  of  monks.  I  have 
read,  that  if  battles  were  fought  at  night,  brave  sol¬ 
diers  would  be  rare.  'There  is  some  ^th  in  it ;  not 
that  courage  has  anjrthii^  to  do  with  vanity,  but 
that  a  man  is  not  qmte  himself  unless  he  has  all  his 
faculties  about  him.  There  must  be  no  clouds  when 
we  are  to  go  gallantly  into  danger.  Man  is  most 
disposed  to  sacrifice  his  life,  when  life  is  something 
to  him.  It  is  when  life  and  dav  are  full  of  light  that 
we  can  rush  the  easiest  on  a  battery  and  brunt  a 
charge. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  midnight ;  the  moon 
had  gone  down  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  stars 
only  served  to  make  the  darkness  appreciable. 
'The  apprehensions  of  the  Turco  took  some  hold  of 
me  as  1  marched  beside  him.  Up  in  the  unseen 
hills,  towards  which  we  were  approaching  with  every 
step,  were  deadly  weapons,  and  no  one  could  feel 
sure  our  column  would  return  without  loss.  \^o 
was  to  draw  the  luckless  numbers  in  that  lottery  ? 
Leopold?  myself?  both  of  us?  There  are  some 
confiding  spirits  who  think  they  are  going  to  turn  a 
ball’s  course  with  a  prayer.  But  our  training  left  us 
little  consolation  of  that  kind. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  gave  myself  up  to  fear,  for  it 
was  my  ninth  campaign.  Nevertheless,  I  set  to 
thinking  of  the  thousand  dear  things  that  I  might 
never  see  again.  I  called  to  mind  Mamma  Brun¬ 
ner,  with  her  silver-bowed  spectacles,  her  knitting- 
work,  her  elbow  on  the  window-sill,  the  old  house 
with  its  red-painted  walls,  and  the  date  1640  upon 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  little  inn  of  The  Three 
Kings  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  the  church,  the 
little  apothecary’s  shop,  whose  master  had  such  a 
pretty  daughter  and  so  many  wonderful  Uttle  boxes. 
I  saw  again  our  garden  arbor,  and  lived  over  the 
vintage  of  ’58,  the  last  that  I  had  labored  in  with 
Gretschen,  —  Marguerite  Moser,  I  mean,  my  cousin 
of  Barr,  and  a  genuine  little  hussy  was  she.  In  fine, 
it  was  all  manner  of  sports  my  memory  played  me ; 
and  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  sous  to  have 
heard  the  sharp  report  of  an  Arab  gun,  just  to  have 
had  something  certmn  to  think  of,  and  not  to  be  tor¬ 
mented  about  nothing. 

At  midnight  the  ^neral  ordered  a  half-hour’s 
halt,  to  wait  for  the  teams  and  rearrange  matters. 
I  soon  finished  my  part  of  the  duties,  and  sought  out 
Leopold.  He  had  gone  a  little  one  side,  and  I  found 
his  man  pouring  Uie  contents  of  a  can  over  his 
head. 

“  Ah,”  said  I  to  him,  “  making  a  toilet  for  the 
evening.” 

“  You  here  ?  ”  said  he,  going  on  with  his  opera¬ 
tion.  “  'There  is  small  chance  of  coquetry  in  an  af¬ 
fair  like  this.  It  is  my  health  that  concerns  me. 
These  wretched  wines  almost  split  my  head,  and  as 
it  may  be  necessary  soon  to  use  our  eyes  —  well  — 
well  —  I  think  I  feel  better.” 

The  effects  of  that  unfortunate  banquet  had  not 
only  passed  off  with  me,  but  I  had  wellnigh  forgot¬ 
ten  it.  It  seemed  to  me  six  months  ago,  when  it 
was  only  three  hours.  I  felt  some  compunctions  at 
having  put  so  uninured  a  head  to  a  test  that  we 
were  much  better  able  to  bear.  If  any  harm  should 
come  to  him  out  of  it  I  But  he  seemed  to  be  better 
for  his  bath,  and  I  did  also. 

About  two  o’clock  we  reached  the  ascent  of  the 
hills.  A  goige  opened  before  us ;  it  was  the  first 
station  of  tne  enemy,  and  was  guarded  by  five  or  six 
structures  of  Roman  masonry.  'The  General  piqued 
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Inmaelf  scoiewluit  on  his  arcfasM^ogical  knowledge, 
and  had  yisited  these  rains ;  bnt  he  did  not  remem* 
her  if  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  Tillages  of 
the  Beni-Yala  eonld  be  seen.  Do  jon  understand  ? 
The  point  with  ns  was,  whether  the  enemy  were 
warned  of  our  coming  and  showed  any  watch-fires. 
An  Arab  guide  pointed  out  a  summit  on  the  nght, 
clearly  ri&le,  and  said  that  the  rilli^es  lay  there, 
and  were  qniet.  One  of  the  Beni-iaconb  swore 
with  a  mat  oath  that  the  villages  lay  behind  two 
hills,  aim  that  it  could  not  be  told  fr>r  an  hour  yet 
whether  they  were  prepared  for  us  or  not 

As  a  precaution,  the  General  ordered  another 
halt  Aim  I  we  were  not  now  in  Europe,  where  the 
railways  do  everything,  even  to  moving  of  armies. 
Everything  went  slow  with  us,  and  you  must  excuse 
that  <jnality  in  my  story.  Guns  were  charged,  ev¬ 
erything  again  ready,  and  at  half  past  two  on  we 
moved. 

A  stream  coursed  down  through  the  depths  of  the 
ravine.  We  took  it,  that  is,  followed  it  up  by  the 
mule-paths,  which' zigzagged  from  one  bank  to  the 
other.  We  got  wet;  we  slipped;  we  picked  our¬ 
selves  up ;  but  we  never  stopped.  The  whip  kept 
our  animids  to  the  woi^  — a  sense  of  duty  ourselves ; 
and  so  we  went  on  a  good  hour  with  lips  closed, 
eyes  watchful,  and  nose  snuffing  for  danger.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  flash  on  our  right,  a  sharp  detonation,  and 
then  a  cry  of  anguish.  It  was  a  Turco  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard, — the  same  who  but  just  now  was 
bathing  L^omld’s  head.  A  ball  had  shattered  his 
shoulder,  and  he  was  yelling  like  a  thousand  jack¬ 
als.  Twenty  men  were  set  to  beating  the  bushes 
thereabouts,  but  not  an  Arab  could  be  found. 
Nothing  was  more  likely.  Die  first  one  who 
reached  the  plateau  saw  in  the  horizon  three  vil¬ 
lages,  lighted  up  as  for  a  ball.  The  enemy  were  on 
watch,  and  it  was  ourselves  who  were  surprised. 

“  Halt !”  cried  the  General.  “  Soldiers,  we  have 
no  longer  need  of  secrecy.  They  await  yonder,  and 
we  have  only  one  precaution  to  take,  which  is,  to  be 
as  firesh  as  possible  when  we  reach  them.* 

He  threw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers  about  the 
rocks  where  we  were,  to  guard  against  surprise,  and 
then  told  the  rest  of  us  who  needed  it  to  take  rest, 
or  to  dry  and  warm  ourselves,  to  make  our  cofiee, 
smoke  our  pipes,  unsaddle  and  feed  our  mules ;  and 
every  one  to  nold  himself  ready  for  the  advanee  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  When  1  had  seen  to  the  ex- 
eeution  of  these  oraers,  made  my  report  to  our 
chief,  and  soaked  half  a  biseuit  in  my  eoffee,  it  was 
six  o’clock  and  full  daylight.  I  visited  the  wounded 
man,  who  was  still  moaning,  though  Marcou,  our 
aide-major^  thought  he  had  dress^  his  wound  to 
perfection.  I  him  him  placed  in  an  ambulance,  and 
ordered  it  back  to  Biskra,  together  with  some  siek 
and  a  disabled  mule.  While  I  was  about  it,  Leo¬ 
pold  came  running  up  to  bid  his  poor  Bel-Hadj  good 
by  and  to  slip  some  money  into  his  hand.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  have  cheerM  up  amazingly.  Was 
it  some  sle^,  or  perchance  a  cup  of  coffee,  that  had 
done  it  ?  You  nave  seen  a  soldier  when  he  has 
nerved  himself  up  to  the  danger,  —  how  he  steps 
firmly,  his  eyes  glisten,  and  his  nostrils  quiver. 

“  Well,”  said  I  to  him,  “  how ’s  the  headache  ?  ” 

“  Gone !  Never  felt  so  well  in  my  life !” 

“  You  seem  like  an  old  soldier,  who  has  but  one 
remedy  for  all  ills.  Do  you  divine  ?  ” 

“Powder?” 

“  Bravo  1  ” 

“  WeU,  ’t  is  a  good  remedy  for  aU  sore  hearts. 
The  muse  won’t  cure  you ;  it  only  conjures  up  your 


trials;  it  is  a  compact  with  grief;  only  a  bed  gf 
roses  for  a  few  men  to  lie  on,  and  say  to  the  woricL 
‘  Come  and  pity  me !  ’  Prayer  has,  they  tell  jne, 
an  infidlible  meet.  But  to  pray  one  must  believe  • 
and  no  half-way  belief  will  do,  such  as  our  hesitating 
and  troubled  mneration  evinces.  No,  I  have  n^ 
the  strong  faith  to  make  my  peace  with  God.  •  To 
do  that  would  require  the  silence  of  my  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  suppression  of  my  better  being,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  that  half  of  me  which  thinks  to  the  other 
half  which  weeps.  Friend,  me  rather  war,  and 
its  glorious  consolations.  Danger  purifies  life,  like 
the  north  wind  in  the  heavens  sweeping  off  ever}- 
cloud.” 

He  said  all  this  with  little  emphasis ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  would  have  enjoyed  listening  to  him.  He 
leaped  bluntly  fkim  one  idea  to  another,  just  like  a 
colt  who  had  broken  his  tether.  “  Do  you  know,” 
said  he,  “  that  without  war  our  profession  were  an 
Idiot’s  ?  ” 

“  But  you  forget,”  said  I  to  him,  “  that  without 
war  one  would  never  have  thought  of  Inventing 
soldiers.” 

He  discovered  that  he  had  slipped  out  a  blunder, 
but  was  not  the  man  to  be  disconcerted.  “  Don't 
yon  know,”  he  inquired,  “  that  we  would  be  the 
most  unhappy  and  ridiculous  of  men,  but  for  what 
we  are  to  have  after  these  few  minutes  have  passed  ? 
The  last  time  I  dined  with  my  father,  what  did  he 
do  but  to  amuse  himself  with  making  this  life  of 
ours  the  butt  of  bis  sarcasm,  telling  me  it  was  all 
brushing  one’s  self  up  and  dancing  attendance; 
now  for  a  bit  of  gold  lace,  now  for  epaulettes,  then 
for  a  ribbon,  next  for  seniority ;  after  that,  for  the 
notice  of  our  superiors,  then  the  good-wiU  of  the 
Marshal  and  M^ame  his  wife;  wmting,  too,  for 
some  bullet  or  other  all  the  while ;  and  when  one 
can  do  it  no  longer,  after  thirty  years  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  to  wait  for  the  hour  of  retirement,  when 
you  can  plant  your  cabbages,  and  finish  life  just 
where  you  began  it.  Yes,  I  said  to  him,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  have  our  pay  for  all  this 
wearisomeness  and  distaste ;  when,  instead  of  brush- 
ii^  ourselves,  we  brush  the  enemy ;  when,  in  place 
or  awmting  glory,  we  run  against  a  thousand  deaths ; 
that  day,  my  dear  father,  the  soldier  you  rail  at  is 
the  equid  of  the  gods !  I  was  right,  Brunner,  and 
the  coming  hour  will  show  it.” 

Poor  little  Turco !  He  had  such  faith  In  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  these  whiffs  came  from  so  warm  a 
heart,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  contradict  him. 
He  disarmed  criticism.  I  found  him,  all  at  once, 
terribly  young,  and  so  I  was  moved.  I  tried  to  tell 
him  that  we  were  rather  the  equals  of  nine  or  ten 
millions  of  braves,  who  have  stood  fire  for  their 
country  since  France  was  France,  —  nothing  more. 

Do  you  suppose  Leopold  accepted  the  correction  ? 
He  ?  Never.  He  was  as  firm  as  possible  in  the 
faith  that  the  first  volley  made  gods  of  us.  For, 
said  he,  to  be  gods,  is  only  to  serve  mankind  with¬ 
out  their  knowing  it,  witnout  disclosing  ourselves, 
without  recompense ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  are 
going  to  do  this  morning.  Does  France  see  us? 
Does  she  know  that  Charles  Brunner  and  Leopold 
de  Gardelox  are  laboring  for  her  honor  in  these  de¬ 
files.  Suppose  she  shomd  discover  as  much,  some 
day,  can  she  pay  us  for  the  risk  we  run  for  her?  I 
challenge  her  to  do  it.  Very  well  I  We  are  going 
to  such  a  fight  as  the  paladins  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  engage  in  under  their  ladies’  eyes.  It  is 
nearly  seven  o’clock.  France  is  waking  up  and 
stretching  her  arms.  The  husbandman  is  going  to 
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hH  piongh,  the  mason  to  hia  jard,  but  my  motiier, 
M  luter,  and  all  the  pretty  women  in  Paris,  have 
itU  got  their  noses  buried  in  the  {^ows.  Messieurs 
of  tte  dab,  and  even  the  shopkeepers,  are  not  yet 
out  of  their  beds-  Of  all  the  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
Mven  millions  that  peofde  that  beautiful  France  of 
0018,  there  are  not  perhaps  two  who  give  us  a 
thot^ht ;  and  we  are  gmng  to  break  our  bones,  to 
prove  that  Frenchmen  are  neat,  puissant,  invin¬ 
cible  ;  to  make  the  name  and  domain  of  France  an 
object  of  terror  and  tmiversal  respect,  —  to  make 
diat  tri-color  the  redpient  of  the  world’s  honor. 


him  so.  Gayetj,  even  exa^erated,  makes  a  good 
headway  in  stairs  of  this  kiiro.  With  an  old  soldier, 
conrage  has  a  right  to  be  calm  and  even  sad  ;  but  I 
tike  to  see  it  seem  a  little  wild  in  the  baby  of  twenty. 
"  Come,”  1  said  to  him,  **  1  have  business  with  the 
General ;  you  are  still  in  the  advance.  Go  to  your 
men.  I  will  meet  you  up  yonder  at  the  first  Arab 
yillage.  Good  by  till  night.” 

“Up  there,”  lie  replira,  pointing  to  the  village, 
“I  shw  cut  me  out  a  man’s  garment  with  my  g(^ 
sword.” 

Ever  something  rhetorical!  What  would  yon 
have  ?  The  heroes  of  Aboukir  and  Marengo  were 
just  as  ridiculous  as  he. 

The  column  began  to  move  at  seven  o’clock  with 
the  usual  precautions.  The  General  ordered  us  to 
avoid  the  stream,  and  to  fdlow  the  lowest  sides  of 
the  valley,  where  it  widened  before  us.  Once  in  a 
while  we  halted  to  regulate  our  skirmish  and  fiank- 
ing  lines.  With  this  fiitiguiim  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  we  were  occupied  until  noon.  Shall  I  own 
that  my  eyes  cloeea  at  intervals  ?  I  had  had  no 
sleep  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  a  night  of  marching 
had  come  very  inopportonely  upon  a  night  of  revel¬ 
ry.  The  sun  pourea  down  notly,  —  he  is  an  Arab 
at  heart,  this  old  sinner  of  a  sun  !  Our  men  wiped 
their  sweating  brows  with  their  sleeves.  They 
would  have  n^ed  into  a  fight  with  eagerness ;  but 
they  would  much  rather  have  been  carried  to  the 
scene  of  it  'There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  ranks. 
You  could  have  cut  the  silence  with  a  knife.  The 
Arabs  on  their  side  were  making  ready.  'Their 
three  villages,  which  were  in  and  out  of  sight  ac¬ 
cording  as  our  road  turned,  did  not  show,  however, 
any  signs  of  life.  The  General  used  his  glass  in 
vain.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  said  to  me, — 
"  Brunner,  I  believe  we  arc  hard  upon  them.  Let 
no  one  stir ;  I  am  going  to  reconnoitre.”  So,  with¬ 
out  any  escort  but  his  bugler,  he  entered  a  grove  of 
cork-trees  which  crowned  the  ascent  where  we  were 
climbing.  We  rested  midway  up,  seeing  nothing, 
and  completely  hidden  ourselves.  Ten  minutes  1^ 
ter  there  were  single  shots  heard,  and  presently 
(piite  a  rattle  of  musketry.  Our  good  General  was 
right.  The  native  tribes  were  already  engaging  the 
enemy. 

The  General  was  not  long  in  descending.  His 
eye  was  brilliant  and  his  cheeks  red.  I  was  as¬ 
sured  that  everything  was  well.  He  ordered  amis 
stacked  and  soup  made.  Some  lay  down,  some 
cooked,  some  ate ;  while  the  volleys  were  still  ring¬ 
ing.  Our  outer  guard  had  no  time  to  be  idle  whue 
we  were  eating  our  breakfast  to  their  health.  I 
finished  a  bowl  of  soup  which  a  soldier  handed  me, 
and  seemed  to  fisel  better  for  it.  You  have  often 
heard  sleep  is  as  good  as  food ;  I  have  as  fre¬ 
quently  proven  the  converse  is  tme.  While  our 


General  got  toother  the  trains  under  the  nard  of 
a  company,  I  cumbed  the  height,  and  could  survey 
our  fimd  tor  the  fight  'The  three  villages  were  (q>- 
poeite,  lying  one  Mhind  the  other.  T^  first  was 
protected  by  a  simple  abatis  of  idive-trees.  When 
we  had  taken  that,  there  were  still  two  others  before 
us.  We  would  have  to  descend  about  a  kilometre, 
over  a  space  where  the  fire  had  swept  off  the  old 
growth,  but  a  young  forest  of  myrtles,  locusts,  and 
lentisks  was  springing  up.  'There  was  no  serious 
obstacle  until  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  our  men  had  swept  the  path.  I  saw  a  hundred 
or  so  of  our  French  and  allies  bmshi^  down  there 
with  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy.  The  land  was  a 
long  strip  of  meadow,  with  clumjis  of  trees,  where, 
in  one  or  two  and  sometimes  more,  men  lay  covered. 
Our  Turks  and  Chasseurs  surrounded  the  fellows 
and  soon  made  a  ckan  sweep  of  the  spot.  The  Tur- 
cos  were  alreadyr  ascending  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley.  Just  peture  to  younelf  a  terraced  hillside, 
blocked  up  with  stone-walls,  and  marked  off  with 
orchards,  and  Arabs  behind  every  tree.  Discipline 
is  not  their  forte.  Here  they  grouped  themselves, 
there  they  scattered.  One  could  see  the  flying 
white  masses  where  our  troop  gaine<l  ground.  We 
changed  position  every  minute,  and  point  after 
point  came  into  our  luuids.  I  could  not  see  the 
Arab  women,  but  I  heard  them  encouraging  their  | 
warrioii,  “  low.  You." 

Our  troop  were  now  divided  into  two  columns, 
the  howitzers  put  in  battery ;  and  we  were  all  in  fiir 
a  field  of  glory.  You  may  well  think,  my  dear 
friends,  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  detail.  You,  who  have  been  in  the  Crimea, 
and  foi^ht  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  may  judge 
the  taking  of  Djebel-Yala  to  be  very  much  like  me 
distribution  of  prizes  at  some  young  ladies’  board- 
ing-schooL  Nevertheless,  there  were  sabres  here  to 
cut,  balls  to  make  gap,  imd  bayonets  to  do  their 
work.  One  Arab,  less  of  a  fool  than  the  rest,  pr-  ! 
ceived  that  my  horse  was  somewhat  of  a  nuisance 
in  scaling  the  hill,  and  did  me  the  honor  to  kill 
him  under  me.  Then  you  might  have  seen  me  play 
the  monkey  at  feats  of  climbing  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  martyrs.  If  sleep  had  fallen  upn  me  just  then, 

I  should  never  have  for^ven  it ;  but  just  think  of 
sleeping  in  the  midst  of  music  that  might  put  to 
shame  the  cacophonies  of  Wagner.  The  shelu  went 
screeching  over  our  heads  and  burst  among  the  en¬ 
emy;  the  musketry  rattled;  the  balls  hiraed  and 
chipped  the  rocks  all  about.  'The  bugles  sounded 
the  rally  and  the  charge,  and  Arabs  cn  both  sexes 
were  doing  their  best  to  frighten  us  with  all  sorts  of 
cries,  if  cries  can  have  any  effect  upon  French  sol¬ 
diery. 

I  remember  traversing  one  village,  then  the  next, 
and  seeing  both  bum  behind  me  like  so  much  dry 
com.  The  soldiers  were  prepring  to  fire  the  third 
when  the  General  came  up,  cigar  in  mouth,  on  his 
little  black  horse.  Where  the  animal  had  found  a 
way,  I  never  knew.  The  General  told  them  that  if 
they  burned  these  oourhts  they  would  have  to  sleep 
under  the  stars.  Tbe  fact  was,  our  tents  were  full 
two  good  leagues  behind. 

Here  we  eneamped  at  five  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
on  the  summit  of  DjebeL  The  position  was  good 
and  easily  protected.  I  (Hganized  the  posts,  set  the 
guards,  and  then,  when  my  cares  were  over,  threw 
myself  down  in  a  comer  for  sleep.  I  had  scarcely 
closed  my  eyes  when  the  thought  of  L^opedd  star¬ 
tled  me.  Wliat  a  selfish  fellow  I  had  bera  to  have 
taken  my  rest  without  knowing  whether  he  was 
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alive  or  dead  ?  1  was  a^ry  at  the  thought,  and 
ruihed  oat  of  my  c*bin.  'Ae  village  swarmed  with 
the  men,  wme  eating,  some  smoking,  others  sleep¬ 
ing, —  each  following  his  particular  wish.  I  met  a 
Tu^  who  was  carrying  a  bottle  of  oil,  a  bunch  of 
onions,  and  a  young  kid. 

“  Eh  1  lascar  1  do  you  know  your  lieutenant,  M. 
de  Gardelux  ?  ” 

“  Sidi  Turco  t  besef!  ” 

“  Is  he  wounded  ?  ” 

“  Makanck.” 

“  Is  he  dead  ?  ” 

“  Makasch  morto.” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“.4  Casa.” 

“  What  is  he  doing  there  ?  ” 

“  Sleeping.” 

Then  he  is  neither  dead  nor  wounded,  thought  I ; 
and  so  I  satined  m^'self  I  was  warranted  in  seeking 
a  little  rest.  1  tried  once  more  to  fall  asleep. 

[ConCinaed  in  the  next  Number.] 

SHAKESPEARE’S  SONNETS. 

He  who  succeeds  in  persuading  himself  that  he 
has  found  out  the  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  — 
always  supposing  the  existence  of  a  secret  —  may 
fold  his  arms,  and  consider  his  mundane  work  done. 
For  him  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
Such  is  Mr.  Gerald  Massey’s  happy  situation.*  He 
is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  found  out  the  secret. 
He  goes  Either :  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  no¬ 
body  else  ever  had  an  inkling  of  the  mystery  ;  that, 
in  short,  the  Sonnets  were  “  never  interpreted  be¬ 
fore.”  Nothing  short  of  so  thorough  a  conviction 
could  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  monument  of 
six  hundred  weighty  pages  to  a  problem,  upon  which 
the  ingenuity  of  a  legion  of  speculators  has  been 
already  expended  in  vain. 

All  readers  who  have  dipped  into  the  lumber  of 
annotation  under  which  Shakespeare  has  been  bur¬ 
ied,  are  aware  that  this  question  of  the  Sonnets  is 
old  ground ;  and  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
recapitulate  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
by  ixhlegel,  Coleridge,  Hallam,  Farmer,  Drake, 
Brown,  (^rvinus,  and  a  dozen  others,  down  to  the 
latest  strains  of  the  rack  by  Philar^te  Chasles,  who 
traced  both  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pem¬ 
broke  in  the  Inscription,  and  Herr  Bemstorff,  who 
discovered  in  Mr.  W.  H.  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  William  Himself.  We  have  here  to  do  only 
with  Mr.  Massey’s  theory,  which  claims  the  right  of 
standing  alone.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Massey 
puts  all  previous  interpretations  bodily  out  of  court, 
and  proceeds  forthwith  to  develop  his  own. 

Divesting  his  scheme  of  clouds  of  extraneous 
details,  and  fantastical  speculations,  its  main  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  briefly  stated.  Mr.  Massey  arbitrarily 
divides  the  Sonnets  into  two  series,  one  of  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  written  for  the  Earl  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and  the  other  for  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Having  grouped  the  Sonnets  to  suit  this 
division  of  subjects,  he  next  subdivides  each  series 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  he  calls  Personal,  to 
signify  Sonnets  written  by  Shakespeare  in  his  own 


supposes  Shakespeare  to  have  written  in  the  persons 
of  other  people.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to 

*  Bhaketpeare’s  BoimeU  never  before  Interpret^ :  hii  Prirate 
Mends  Identifled :  together  with  a  recovered  Likeness  of  Dimself. 
Br  Oiaau)  Maasir.  1846. 


support  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Massey  revolutionizes  I 
the  order  of  the  poems,  and  presents  them  in  a  new 
distribution ;  while  he  still  further  begs  the  question 
of  interpretation  by  affixing  titles  to  them,  such  as 
“  Southampton  in  Love,”  “Elizabeth  Vernon’s  So- 
liloouy,”  with  a  view  to  forestall  the  Judgment  of  the 
reader.  The  critic  would  be  justified  in  stopping 
the  inquiry  at  this  point,  on  the  ground  that  there  u 
no  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  The  Sonnets  as  exhib¬ 
ited  to  us  by  Mr.  Massey  are  clearly  not  the  Son¬ 
nets  as  they  were  printed  in  Shakespeare’s  lifetime, 
with,  we  are  qmte  warranted  in  assuming,  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  poet  It  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  perversion  of  the  evidence  to  break  up  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  poems  into  fresh  combinations,  and  then 
to  argue  upon  the  imaginary  results  thus  obtained. 

By  a  similar  process,  any  theory,  however  absurd, 
might  be  made  to  acquire  a  certain  illusory  col¬ 
oring  of  probability ;  and  Mr.  Massey’s  results  are 
not  so  feasible  as  to  compensate  for  the  violent 
means  by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  If  we  are  to 
have  interpretations  of  the  Sonnets,  let  them  at  least 
be  founded  upon  the  Sonnets  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us.  But  granting  Mr.  Massey  free  range 
and  license  to  shuffle  the  Sonnets  as  he  pleases,  M 
us  see  what  is  the  story  he  extracts  from  them. 

The  first  group  relates  to  Southampton.  Shake¬ 
speare  is  here  simposed  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  young  Earl  immediately  after  he  came  to 
London.  Soutnampton  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  Shakespeare  twenty-seven.  The  Sonnets 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Earl  begin  by 
advising  him  to  marry.  The  great  object  Shake¬ 
speare,  it  seems,  had  in  view  was  to  get  his  young 
friend  married,  smd  Mr.  Massey  Is  of  opinion  that 
the  Sonnets  were  commenced  solely  for  that  pui^ 
pose.  The  Earl  is  speedily  in  a  wav  to  gratify  the 
poet’s  wishes  :  he  falb  in  love  with  t^ad^  Elizabeth 
Vernon.  The  Sonnets  now  run  in  different  chan-  i 
nels.  The  poet  Is  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  { 
lovers,  and  writes  “  dramatic”  sonnets  for  them,  to 
represent  the  shifting  phases  of  their  courtship.  ^ 
Sometimes  it  is  the  E^I  pouring  out  nis  passion  to 
the  lady ;  sometimes  It  is  the  lady,  who  has  become 
jealous  of  her  cousin.  Lady  Rich  ;  occasionally  it  is 
Shakespeare  himself  on  various  topics,  including  ru¬ 
minations  upon  his  own  death ;  and  finally,  after 
many  sentimental  evolutions,  comes  the  marriage, 
crowned  by  a  sonnet  written  for  the  occasion.  AH 
these  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  traced  con¬ 
secutively  in  the  group  as  selected  and  disposed  by 
Mr.  Massey.  Admitting  the  arrangement  to  be 
justifiable,  and  that  the  sequence  here  adopted  rep¬ 
resents  the  exact  order  of  time  in  whitih  the  Sonnets 
were  written,  the  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
poet  is  purely  internal.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
external  evidence  extant  to  show  that  Shakespeare 
was  ever  acquainted  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Vernon ; 
that  she  ever  confided  to  him  her  love  affairs,  her 
jealousies,  or  her  flirtations ;  that  she  ever  engaged 
him  to  put  her  emotions  into  verse ;  or  that  Lord 
Southampton  ever  made  use  of  him  for  like  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Massey’s  interpretation  that  it  should  Im  fairly 
borne  out  by  the  text,  there  being  no  other  evidence 
In  support  of  it;  and  that  the  meaning  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  found  in  the  poems  should  be  tolerably 
clear  to  the  reader  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 
But  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Massey’s  luminous 
glosses,  readers  of  ordinary  discernment  will  utterly 
fail  to  detect  a  trace  of  me  circumstantial  histoiy 
Mr.  Massey  sees  so  plainly  mapped  out  in  his  groups. 
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SHAKESPEAR 

Xt  is  not  possible,  within  aiw  reasonable  compass,  to 
produce  adequate  proofi  of  this.  It  would  require 
M  big  a  book  as  that  before  us  to  follow  Mr.  Massey 
tliTOugh  his  details,  and  unravel  his  fine  threads  of 
speculation.  But  a  single  example  will  show  upon 
what  slender  grounds  he  sometimes  assumes  his  facts. 
The  marriage  of  Southampton,  which  crowned  the 
object  for  which  the  Sonnets  are  allied  to  have 
been  written,  and  which  brought  the  ^uthampton 

Sto  a  close,  is  the  most  marked  and  distinctive 
nt  in  the  whole.  Mr.  Massey  tells  us  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  a  particular  sonnet  “  in  celebra¬ 
tion  rf  the  happy  event.”  Here,  at  least,  where  the 
poet  is  commemorating  the  accomplishment  of  his 
^nd’s  felicity  and  the  termination  of  his  own  vi¬ 
carious  poetical  labors,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  evidence  should  be  reasonably  plain  and 
explicit  This  supposed  nuptial  sonnet  is  that  num¬ 
bered  116  in  the  original  series,  which  begins,  — 

“  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.” 

Mr-  Massey  could  hardly  have  been  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  had  he  picked  out  as  an  epithalamium  one  of 
the  Sonnets  on  Death.  The  witness  he  has  called 
into  court  answers  in  an  opposite  direction.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  relating  to  marriage,  or  remote¬ 
ly  suggestive  of  marriage,  in  the  sonnet  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  except  the  word  “  marriage  ”  in  the 
first  line,  and  there  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Had  Shakespeare  intended  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
in  these  verses,  especially  a  marriage  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  singing  in  advance  for  six  or 
seven  years,  he  surely  would  not  have  taken  such 
pains  to  conceal  his  purpose. 

Similar  instances  abound.  The  want  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  text  and  the  explanation  is  felt  in 
almost  every  page  where  the  text  is  quoted.  We 
are  everywhere  conscious  of  bein^  subjected  to  a 
critical  pressure  against  which  our  judgment  rebels. 
The  screw  that  is  put  upon  the  poems  to  make  them 
fit  the  theory  constantly  jars  upon  us.  Other  modes 
of  getting  up  evidence,  so  to  speak,  are  equally  open 
to  objection.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
a  close  friendship  existed  between  Southampton  and 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Massey  quotes  the  famous  South¬ 
ampton  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  lies  under 
an  ugly  suspicion  that  need  not  be  further  charac¬ 
terized  here.  In  such  a  case  he  was  bound  to  fur¬ 
nish  some  reasons  for  assuming  the  document  to  be 
genuine;  but  he  furnishes  none.  He  tells  us,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  “  feels  it  to  be  genuine,”  and  that  it 
“  has  a  touch  of  nature,  a  familiarity  in  the  tone, 
beyond  the  dream  or  the  daring  of  a  forger.”  But 
I  submit  that  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  esxie- 
cially  when  it  comes  to  be  used  in  evidence,  is  not  a 
niatter  of  feeling,  but  of  proof ;  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
set  limits  to  the  imagination  or  the  audacity  of  a 
forger ;  and  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  experience 
to  suppose  that  forgers  cannot  be  as  natural  and 
familiar  as  other  people. 

.4gain,  as  to  ^utnampton’s  gift  of  £  1,000  to 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Massey  thinks  that  help,  includ¬ 
ing  money,  may  have  been  given  “  when  the  poet 
most  needed  help,  to  hearten  him  in  his  life-strug¬ 
gle.”  This  is  a  view  of  the  Earl’s  patroniwe  whi^ 
18  no  doubt  very  honorable  to  the  patron ;  but  if  we 
admit  the  tradition  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  take  it 
as  we  find  it.  We  must  not  modify  or  square  it  to 
our  own  notions.  The  story  comes  down  to  us  from 
Bowe,  who  had  no  great  faith  in  it  himself,  and  who 
had  it  from  somebody  who  was  supposed  to  have 
had  it  indirectly  Ihan  Sir  William  Davenant.  It 


runs  to  the  effect  that  Southampton  gave  Shake¬ 
speare  £l,000,  not  “  to  hearten  him  in  his  life-strug¬ 
gle,”  but  “  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  pur¬ 
chase  he  had  a  mind  to  ” ;  so  that  if  it  ever  took 
place,  it  was  not  in  the  days  of  want,  but  in  the 
golden  time  of  profitable  investments,  in  which,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Southampton  himself 
might  have  had  a  beneficial  interest. 

Smaller  artifices  pervade  the  manipulation  of  the 
poems.  Resemblances  arc  found  in  passages  be¬ 
tween  which  none  exist,  or  at  best  only  such  flitting 
and  superficial  coincidences  as  are  incidental  to 
verse  of  all  forms  and  pieriods.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  premises  so  vague  are  valueless.  Some¬ 
times  passages  are  taken  from  the  plays  and  con-  | 
trusted  with  other  passages  taken  from  the  Sonnets, 
and  by  affixing  arbitrary  dates  to  both,  certain  con¬ 
clusions  are  arrived  at,  which  Mr.  Massey  sets  down 
as  fhets.  But  facts  got  at  in  this  way  have  no  more 
solidity  than  card-houses.  They  tumble  down  at  a 
breath.  The  chronology'  of  the  plays  and  Sonnets  is 
pure  conjecture,  and,  in  most  cases,  conjecture  grop-  | 
ing  in  the  dark.  The  dates  ascribed  to  the  Sonnets  | 
are  governed  exclusively'  by  the  convenience  of  the  i 
aigument,  or  what  Mr.  Massey  would  probably  call  j 
the  internal  evidence,  which,  in  a  matter  where  j 


occasion,  it  is  made  to  fit  by  a  subtle  and  complex 
interpretation.  Thus,  Sonnet  138,  in  which  the 
writer  avows  himself  to  be  old,  is  made  to  supply 
proof  that  he  is  young,  by  being  relegated  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  “  a  new  element  ”  had  entered  into  the 
Sonnets,  and  they  had  “  become  playful  and  ironic.” 
This  was  one  of  the  two  sonnets  which  were  published 
surreptitiously  by  Jaggard  in  1599 ;  “  therefore,”  says 
Mr.  Massey,  “  it  must  have  been  written  when 
William  Herbert  was  in  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
year”;  that  is,  it  must  have  been  written  in  1598 
or  1599,  William  Herbert  having  been  born  in 
1580.  But  why  must  it  have  been  written  in  1598 
or  1599  ?  We  are  the  more  justified  in  asking  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  this  point,  seeing  that  the  other  sonnet, 
144,  published  by  Jaggard,  which  comes  before  Mr. 
Massey  under  preci^y  the  same  conditions,  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  oeen  written  about,  or  immediately 
after,  1595.  The  amount  of  diligence  and  ingenuity 
bestowed  ux>on  the  working  out  of  these  results  is 
prodigious ;  and  no  one  who  examines  the  book 
attentively  can  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Massey  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  that  he  implicitly  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  integrity  of  the  processes  by  which  he 
shapes  his  means  to  his  end.  All  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  head  is  to  deplore  that  his  labor  has  not 
been  more  judiciously  laid  out. 

The  popular  notion  that  Southampton  and 
Shakespeare  were  intimate  friends  is  drawn  from 
the  dedications  of  the  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  and 
“  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.”  There  is  really  no  other 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  even  known  to  each 
other ;  and  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  accun^, 
to  recall  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  “  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Adonis”  was  published  in  1593,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Earl,  who  at  that  time  had  not  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  wjtf- 
rant  the  supposition  that  they  were  then  jiersonally 
acquainted,  or  that  the  poet  had  been  specially  no^ 
ticed  by  his  lordship.  The  dedication  to  “  Lucrece,” 
in  1594,  is  in  a  different  vein.  It  indicates  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  and  we  gather  from  it  that  in  the 
I  interval  Southampton  had  bestowed  some  favors 
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on  Shnkeepenre.  Fivo  yenn  nfterwnrd^  in  1599, 
we  learn  from  Rowland  White’s  letter  to  Sidney,  that 
Southampton  seldom  went  to  court,  and  spent  his 
tima  chiefly  at  the  playhouse ;  but  that  was  after  his 
marriage,  and  at  a  time  when  his  share  in  the  Son- 
acoordi^  to  Mr.  Massey’s  interpretation,  was 
at  an  ead.  'Aroughout  his  whole  life  he  was  very 
little  at  large  in  London,  so  that  the  opportunides 
of  cultivadng  such  a  friendship  were  few  and  brief. 
Mr-  Massey  has  examined  the  whole  sulyect  in  two 
exhaustive  chapters,  —  one  devoted  to  a  life  of 
Southampton,  and  the  other  to  the  “personal 
friendship  ”  of  poet  and  patron ;  and  the  fact 
that,  he  has  not  added  a  single  authentic  item 
to  the  scanty  particulars  previously  known,  shows 
I  if  the  close  intimacy  which  he  has  assumed 

I  really  existed,  the  proofr  of  it  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
I  covered. 

But  what  are  the  favors  his  lordship  conferred 
upon  Shakespeare  ?  Rowe’s  stor^  is  astounding. 
That  Lord  Southampton,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  “  liberal  encourager  of  poets,”  although  wc  have 
very  little  evidence  of  the  fact,  may  have  conferred 
upon  Shakespeare  some  marks  of  his  “  protection,” 
according  to  the  wont  of  patrons,  is  not  improbable ; 
but  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  at  one  time,  or  in  a 
series  of  benefactions,  a  sum  equal  to  £5,000  of  our 
present  money,  is  a  legend  of  munificence  which 
may  be  dismissed  to  the  social  statistics  of  that  hap¬ 
py  time  when  houses  were  thatched  with  pancakes 
and  streets  were  paved  with  gold. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  suspect  that  Lord  Southampr 
ton  18  under  heavier  obligations  to  Shakespeare  than 
Shakespeare  was  to  Lord  Southampton.  Were  It 
not  for  Shakespeare,  in  all  likelihood,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  his  Lordship.  His  fame  rests 
mainly,  perhaps  e.\clusivelv,  on  his  accidental  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  poet ;  nor  is  there  much  in  his  life,  ex¬ 
cept  Its  waywardness  and  strange  vicissitudes,  to 
Impart  any  interest  to  his  biography.  He  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  rash  and  impetuous  temperament, 
and  utterly  deficient  in  judgment.  His  career  was 
a  violent  coil  of  disasters  and  delinquencies.  He 
was  peipetually  getting  into  quarrels;  and  spent 
half  his  ufe  in  prison,  or  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
superiors.  His  courage  was  unquestionable ;  but  it 
was  sometimes  displayed  so  unjustifiably  as  to  bring 
down  the  censure  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Ehs  ebullitions  of  passion  amounted  to  a 
kind  of  frenzy.  After  having  violated  the  etiquette 
of  the  Presence  Chamber,  he  struck  the  officer  in 
waiting  who  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  He  had  personal  quarrels  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord 
Montgomery,  which  in  two  instances  led  to  open 
outrage.  He  was  tried  with  Essex  for  high  treason, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  his  sen¬ 
tence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
where  he  was  kept,  till,  with  other  state  prisoners, 
he  was  liberated  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Sev¬ 
eral  writers  extolled  him  as  a  patron  of  letters. 
Florio  received  his  bountv.  Minshcu  was  his  pen¬ 
sioner.  Chapman  lauded  him  as  “  the  choice  of  all 
our  country’s  spirits.”  Beaumont  wrote  an  elegy  on 
his  death.  But  the  panegi-rics  of  an  age  of  venal 
flattery,  when  the  tumid  language  of  dedications 
and  epitaphs  had  almost  taken  an  established  form, 
are  not  tnc  safest  guides  to  historical  characters. 
The  wild  and  turbiucnt  life  of  Southampton  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  supposition  that  he  ever  extended 
any  steady  or  substantial  support  to  men  of  genius ; 
and  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  is  rendered 


doub^  by  the  fact  that  he  left  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  very  distressed  circumstances. 

The  hero  of  the  second  batch  cd  ifoimeta  is  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Peu^roke.  That  Herbm  be¬ 
stowed  some  patronal  Idndness  on  Shakespeare  may 
be  gathered  from  the  dedication  of  Heminge  and 
Condell ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  known  concerning 
their  intercourse.  Mr.  Massey  fills  in  the  meagre 
suggestion  with  ample  infiarenmis  fixim  the  linnets. 
Hernert  came  to  Lradon  in  1598.  He  was  then  in 
his  eighteenth  year;  Shakespeare  was  thirty-four 
an  at  which  Mr.  Massey  says  he  was  “getting 
past  to  sonneteering  time.”  Sewthampton  wasoS 
of  England,  and,  as  be  was  married  about  this  pe¬ 
riod,  to  poetical  connection  with  Shakespeare  had 
ceased.  Herbert,  consequently,  had  the  field  to 
himself,  and  he  soon  found  occasion  to  employ 
Shakespe^’s  pen  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it 
had  previously  been  en^loyed  by  Southamptmt. 
He,  too,  fell  in  love,  and,  of  all  pecmle  in  the 
world,  with  the  very  lady  who  had  just  before  dis¬ 
turbed  the  repose  of  Southampton,  and  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  the  beautiful  and 
notorious  Lady  Rich.  This  discovery,  however  it 
may  have  dawned  upon  Mr.  Massey  through  ,the 
Sonnets,  comes  upon  the  reader  with  a  starthng  ef¬ 
fect.  Lady  Rich,  the  sister  of  Essex,  the  Stella  of 
Sidney,  and  the  mistress  of  Mountjoy,  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  older  than  Herbert;  she  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lord  Rich  about  eighteen  years  when  she  is 
supposed  to  have  enthralled  Herbert;  and  at  that 
time,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  her  liaison  with  Mount- 
joy,  of  which  there  had  been  broad  symptoms  three 
years  before,  was  a  matter  of  public  scandal.  There 
IS  no  reason  why  a  woman  hke  Lady  Rich  might 
not  throw  a  boy  of  eighteen  into  a  state  of  delirium; 
but  remembering  the  notoriety  of  her  character  and 
position,  and  especially  the  part  she  is  presumed  to 
have  played  in  the  previous  batch  of  sonnets,  it  is 
rather  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  Shakespeare  would  have  lent 
himself  to  Herbert,  as  he  had  lent  himself  to  South¬ 
ampton  before,  to  commemorate  an  infatuation  so 
utterly  discreditable  to  all  persons  concerned.  Yet 
this  is  the  theoiy  of  the  second  series  of  Sonnets,  as 
they  are  here  interpreted.  Herbert,  in  short,  be¬ 
comes  Southampton’s  successor  as  a  “  begetter  ”  of 
sonnets  in  the  brain  of  Shakespeare,  and  adds  to 
the  collection  a  few  of  his  own,  Mr.  IVlassey  being 
clearly  satisfied,  “  for  various  reasons,”  that  at  least 
four  of  the  sonnets  published  as  Shakespeare’s  in 
Shakespeare’s  lifetime,  with  Shakespeare’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  were  written  by  Herbert  liimself.  Having 
thus  got  up  a  fresh  set  of  equivocal  love-verses  on  to 
own  account,  Herbert  conceived  the  idea  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  whole,  including  the  Southampton  series. 
To  carry  out  this  design  —  which  showed  a  lofty  in- 
difierence,  if  not  to  public  opinion,  at  all  events  to 
private  feeling,  considering  that  all  the  persons  im¬ 
plicated  In  the  business  were  still  living  —  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Southampton;  but 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  that  quarter,  for  South¬ 
ampton,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  was  not  likely  to 
be  scrupulous  on  such  a  point.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mained  except  the  sanction  of  Shakc-speare,  who 
acquiesced  at  once ;  “  for,”  says  Mr.  Massey,  “  if 
Southampton  did  not  object,  it  was  not  for  Shake- 
!  speare  to  resist.”  The  Sonnets  were  accordingly 
handed  over  to  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  press.  'This  brings  us  to  the  much- 
[  vexed  dedication.  Mr.  Massey  adopts  the  solution, 

I  frequently  discussed  before,  that  “  Mr.  W.  H.”  was 
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Willisoi  Herbert,  «n  aatmnption  which  is  disposed 
of  hr  the  awkwa^  fact  that  Herbert  had  sncceeded 
to  tte  title  of  Earl  of  Pembroke  nine  j-ears  before 
the  dedication  appeared.  Fact^  however,  are  not 
considered!  “stubtom  things”  in  such  cases,  and 
Mr.  Massey  gets  rid  of  this  little  obstruction  by  sug- 
!  ..(•ntinjy  that  the  inscription  was  left  to  Thorpe, 
uirith  the  injunction  that  the  present  title  of  Pem¬ 
broke  should  be  suppressed,  and  initials  *  alone 
As  the  title  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
some  means,  this  frank  mode  of  cutting  the  knot 
was,  no  doubt,  as  good  as  any  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  reception  of  Mr. 
Masser’s  interpretation  of  the  Sonnets,  nobody  can 
deny  that  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  circumstantial 
that  has  yet  been  attempted.  _  Mr.  Armitage  Brown’s 
eway,  close,  subtle,  and  ing^ous  as  it  is,  recedes 
into  utter  insignificance  betbre  the  bolder  outlines, 
the  richer  coloring,  and  the  more  daring  flights  of 
Mr.  Massey.  Wimt  was  dim  and  shapel^  before, 
here  grows  distinct  and  tangible ;  broken  gleams 
of  li"ht  here  become  massed,  and  pour  upon  us  in  a 
flood;  mere  speculation,  timid  and  uncertain  hither¬ 
to,  here  becomes  loud  ami  confident,  and  assumes 
the  air  of  ascertained  historj-.  A  conffict  of  hj-poth- 
eses  had  been  raised  by  previous  annotators  respect¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  persons  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  Sonnets,  and  the  names  of  Southampton, 
Herbert,  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  flitted  hazily  through 
the  discussion.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Massey 
to  build  up  a  complete  narrative  out  of  materials 
which  furnished  others  with  nothing  more  than  bald 
hints,  and  bits  a,nd  scraps  of  suggestions.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  tree  that  has  been  reared  with  so  much 
care  does  not  bear  edible  fruit.  All  readers  who 
^iproach  the  inqiiiry  from  a  logical  point  of  view 
must  reject  Mr.  Massey’s  conclusions.  His  theory 
is  unsatisfactory,  partly  because  it  reflects  discredit 
upon  Shakespeare,  which  most  peojile  will  bo  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  without  better  warrant,  but  mainly 
because  the  kind  of  reasoning  bv  which  it  is  made 
out  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  The  very 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  details  tell  against 
the  probability  of  the  whole  story ;  for  whatever 
general  inferences  might  be  reasonably  drawn  from 
me  Sonnets,  there  is  nothing  more  unlikely  than 
that  they  sliould  yield  so  considerable  a  crop  of 
particulars. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  dropping  Mr.  Massey’s  book 
altogether,  that  these  interpretations  of  Shakespeare 
help  materi.ally  to  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  him. 
They  spread  like  a  nightmare  over  the  imagination, 
and  we  must  absolutely  banish  them  from  our 
thoughts  before  we  can  go  back  to  the  poems  with 
an  unencumbered  sense  of  pleasure.  But  when  we 
have  banished  them,  and  find  ourselves  able  to  read 
the  Sonnets  again  at  our  ease,  it  is  like  getting  away 
into  the  tranquillizing  repose  and  pure  air  of  the 
country  from  the  smoke  and  uproar  of  the  town. 


BELLA’S  EXCITING  DAY. 

The  first  thing  Bella  saw  this  fine  hot  day  was  a 
crowd  of  people  round  the  church  door,  watching 
the  cabs  as  they  drove  np;  and  she  thought  this 
would  be  something  to  excite  her  mind,  so  she 
came  np  as  fast  as  sm  could,  and  stood  among  the 
people,  looking.  As  she  had  been  running,  her 
nair  was  anyhow,  and  one  of  her  boots  nearly  oAT 
her  foot ;  indeed,  she  had  to  hitch  up  her  old  frock 
over  her  shoulder,  just  as  the  young  ladies,  all  in 
white,  began  to  step  out  of  the  cabs,  and  walk  into 


the  church,  one  after  the  other.  They  wore  long 
white  veils ;  they  had  no  bonnets  on ;  and  their 
hair  shone  like  jewels  in  the  warm  sun. 

Bella  was  very  much  surprised,  and  said  to  a 
policeman,  who  was  so  tall  that  she  had  to  look  np 
at  him  as  if  he  was  a  monument,  and  so  stiff*  that  he 
could  hardly  see  below  his  own  chin,  — 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  what  is  this  ?  ” 

Now  the  policeman  took  no  notice  of  Bella,  but 
he  called  out  to  a  boy  who  was  up  the  lamp-post,  — 
“  Hi,  you  sir,  come  down !  ” 

Then  Bella  determined  to  ask  the  little  boy,  who 
had  no  doubt  seen  inside  the  church  window,  and 
so  she  said,  — 

“  Are  they  all  going  to  be  married  ?  ” 

“  Married’ !  no !  ”  said  the  rude  boy ;  “  it 's  a 
confrummatiou.  They  ’re  all  going  to  be  con¬ 
firmed.” 

This  was  a  great  mystery  to  Bella ;  so  she  rubbed 
her  nose  with  her  old  sfufT  fi*ock,  and  felt  much 
interested.  In  a  short  time  she  heard  the  singing 
and  the  music,  very  loud  and  nice.  Then  the  very 
pavement  seemed  to  shake  under  her  feet,  and  she 
had  a  pricking  sensation  at  .the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  something  in  her  throat  as  if  she  was  going  to 
ciy. 

“  There  !  ”  said  the  little  boy,  nudging  her ; 
“  that  ’s  the  confr-ummation.  Th^  ’re  a  beii^ 
done  now ;  it ’s  a  bishop  as  does  it ;  I  see  him  go  in 
at  the  other  door.” 

This  made  Bella  feel  sad. 

•  “  I  never  saw  a  bishop,”  said  she,  very  humbly. 
But  she  made  a  solemn  resolution  in  her  own  mind 
that  she  would  be  confirmed,  with  music,  and  sing¬ 
ing,  and  a  white  veil  Only  she  had  not  considered 
how  expensive  it  is  to  ride  in  a  cab,  poor  child ; 
half  a  crown,  perhaps  ;  and  she  had  never  had  half 
a  crown  in  her  hand  in  all  her  life.  However,  she 
said  in  her  own  mind,  “  I  will  be  confirmed  when 
I  am  older”;  and  she  stamped  ^vith  one  foot  on 
the  pavement  as  she  had  the  thought. 

It  was  a  good  long  time  before  there  was  any 
more  conversation  ;  however,  at  last  the  little  boy 
spoke  again,  and  said,  — 

“  They  haves  a  bun  and  a  glass  o’  wynd  apiece.” 
Then  the  organ  burst  out  again,  and  the  little 
boy  gave  her  a  «olent  push,  he  was  so  e.xcited. 

“  There  !  ”  says  he  ;  “  don’t  you  hear  ?  They  ’re 
eatin’  their  buns  now,  while  the  orgin  plap,  ‘  Glory 
be  to  the  Father !  ’” 

At  this  Bella  w.as  quite  overcome,  and  leaned 
with  one  hand  on  the  little  boy’s  shoulder.  So  he 
came  ckwer,  and  put  his  great  red  paw  round  Bel¬ 
la’s  downy,  thin  arm,  and  spoke  mmre  softly,  say¬ 
ing, — 

“I  say,  don’t  yon  cry,  silly!  I’m  going  to  be 
confirmed  some  day,  —  and  I  ’ll  take  you  with  me  !  ” 
Now,  indeed,  Bella  felt  as  if  she  had  something 
to  look  forward  to  in  life,  and  she  asked  the  little 
boy  what  his  name  was. 

“  Name  ?  ”  sap  he,  “  Bo«-eye.” 

“  That ’s  not  your  real  name,”  said  Bella. 

“  No ;  they  calls  me  Boe-eyc  in  our  BuiMin’s, 
because  I  can  squint  double, — jest  look  here !  ” 

“  O,  don’t  you  1  ”  cried  Bella,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  fi«ck,  as  the  little  boy  squinted  horriWy;  — 
they  might  well  call  him  Bos-eye. 

“  Shall  you  be  confirmed  in  a  white  veil  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Bella,  doubtfully. 

“  No— oh !  ”  said  the  boy,  veiy  loud.  “  White 
veil  ?  no— oh.  I  shall  have  a  shirt-pin,  and  a  new 
hat,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  —  ” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  Now  then,  move  on,  move  on !  ”  said  the  stiff 
policeman,  and  all  the  cabs  came  rattling  up  to  the 
church  again,  and  the  people  rode  away,  and  a 
stout  man  came  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
in  a  great-coat  all  over  broad  gilt  lace,  and  he  had 
a  co»ed  hat,  all  over  gilt  lace  too,  and  he  cairicd  a 
tall  stick,  with  a  real  saver  knob  to  it. 

Then  Bella  trembled  very  much,  and  stood  very 
close  to  the  little  boy,  and  laid  hold  of  the  lappel 
of  his  jacket,  and  said,  — 

“  O,  what  a  beautiful  bishop  !  ” 

“  Bbhop!  ha,  ha,  ha!  ”  said  the  little  boy;  “he ’s 
only  a  be^le ;  he  belongs  to  the  workus ;  bishop  ! 
ha,  ha !  Come  along,  little  ’un  I  why,  none  of  the 
girls  is  pretty,  not  nigh  so  pretty  as  you  are ;  and 
look  how  they  ’re  dressed  up,  and  how  they  greases 
their  hair !  ” 

Just  then  an  omnibus  came  by  with  a  good  many 
gentlemen  on  the  outside,  very  smartly  dressed. 

“  O,  here ’s  a  lot  o’  swelb  I  ”  cried  the  little  boy, 
very  much  delighted ;  and  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
happened  to  smile  at  him,  he  ran  at  the  side  of  the 
omnibus,  and  began  turning  over  and  over  side¬ 
ways  on  his  han£,  head  down,  head  up,  so  that  hb 
hair  went  dying,  and  you  could  see  all  the  rents  in 
hb  trousers;  just  like  a  wheel  he  looked,  turning 
and  turning  like  mad.  At  last  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  threw  him  a  penny,  and  away  he  ran.  He 
never  came  back  to  Bella.  This  caused  a  void  in 
her  bosom,  and  she  went  wandering  down  the  long, 
broad  street  in  search  of  excitement,  though  she 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  thing  she  was  in 
search  of. 

The  next  remarkable  place  she  came  to  was  a 
shop  called  a  Restaurant.  Inside  were  all  manner 
of  nice  things  to  eat  and  drink,  with  china  plates, 
and  silver  forks,  and  flowers,  and  waiters,  and 
waitresses.  And  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  sitting 
at  little  marble  tables  taking  refreshments,  and  as 
Bella  looked  at  the  gentlemen,  she  thought  of  Bos- 
eye,  and  remembering  the  appearance  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  she  had  seen  upon  the  top  of  the  omnibus,  she 
said  to  herself,  “  These  also  are  swelb.”  And  the 
swelb  were  eating  pleasant  meats  and  green  salads, 
which  made  Belm  feel  as  if  she  could  go  and  find 
out  a  field  and  lie  down  and  bite  the  grass.  But  of 
all  the  things  she  saw  in  this  place  nothing  pleased 
her  so  mu^  as  the  ices.  For  Bella  hiid  had  a 
penny-ice  one  day,  and  knew  an  ice  when  she  saw 
one.  All  girb  are  fond  of  ices,  and  especially  pink 
ices,  such  as  these  ladies  were  eating,  and  Bella 
stood  looking  in  at  the  door,  with  very  large  eyes 
and  her  mouth  wide  open.  That  was  quite  rude  of 
her,  but  she  did  not  know  any  better,  and  when  at 
last  one  of  the  waiters  came  to  the  door  and  hished 
at  her,  with  a  white  napkin,  as  if  she  was  a  puppy- 
dog,  she  went  away,  ashamed  and  miserable  and 
angry. 

The  sun  was  very  hot  indeed,  and  the  streets  dry 
and  dusty,  and  Bella  looked  about  in  vain  for  Bos- 
eye,  and  then  stood  up  against  a  post  feeling  her  skin 
dry  and  her  mouth  dry,  and  all  over  dry,  and  quite 
uncomfortable  and  low.  Just  as  she  was  in  this 
unhappy  fi'ame  of  mind,  there  came  b^  a  watering- 
cart,  and  O  how  refreshing  it  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Bella  1  The  bright,  glittering  jets  of  water  made 
rainbows  in  the  sun,  and  a  longing,  longing  thought 


she  rushed  up  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  water-pipe  with  both  hands  and  ducked  up 


and  down,  and  let  the  jets  of  water  play  over  her  ' 
again  and  again,  till  she  was  wet  through  nearly.  I 
“  O  how  nice  and  cool  I  ”  thought  Bella ;  and  so  it 
was,  only  she  looked  like  a  drowned  rat.  This 
made  a  gcmtleman  laugh  so  that  he  gave  her  a 
threepenny  piece,  thou^  why  a  gentleman  should 
give  a  street-girl  a  piece  of  silver  TCcause  she  looked  ' 
like  a  drowned  rat  I  cannot  tell.  And  the  gentle-  I 
man  walked  off  laughing.  Bella  heard  him  say  to  I 
another  gentleman,  “  By  Jove !  it ’s  as  good  as  a 
play !  ”  and  perhaps  if  it  was  it  was  worth  threepence 
to  him.  But  all  dry  people  do  not  like  wet  people, 
and  Bella  had  not  gone  many  yards  along  the  hot 
pavement  before  she  heard  a  lady,  who  was  walking 
with  another  lady,  say,  in  a  fretful  tone  of  voice, 

“  That  wet  girl  b  a  nuisance.”  Now  Bella  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  nuisance ;  but,  look¬ 
ing  behind,  she  saw  that  she  had  made  the  pave¬ 
ment  wet  all  the  way  as  she  came  along.  So  she  ' 
concluded  that  life  was  very  difficult,  ^ing  one  I 
person  called  her  as  good  as  a  play  and  gave  her  a  | 
silver  threepenny  piece  for  being  dripping  wet, 
while  another  said  she  was  a  nuisance.  These 
things  made  Bella  somewhat  melancholy,  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  — 

“  When  I  am  confirmed,  I  shsiU  understand  things, 
perhaps.” 

Then,  for  a  moment,  she  seemed  to  hear  the  loud 
rolling  oigan,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  singers,  | 
and  Me  felt  better,  though  she  wished  Bos-cye  was 
with  her  to  tell  her  how  to  spend  her  money,  and 
to  share  what  she  bought  with  it. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  costermonger  came  by,  ] 
wheeling  a  broad  barrowful  of  fruit,  and  looking  at 
Bella,  as  if  he  knew  she  was  a  capitalist ;  and  he 
made  a  noise,  saying,  — 

“  Yah — yaw — yah — yee — hee — yigh — yo — yo — o 
—oh  I  ” 

Bella  went  up  to  the  man’s  barrow,  and  shaking 
back  her  hair  and  pointing  with  her  finger,  said,  — 

“  What ’s  this  a  piece  ?  ” 

“  That’s  pineapple,  miss,”  said  the  costermonger; 

“  West-Injy  pine ;  a  pennjr  a  slice.” 

“  And  what ’s  the  cherries  ?  ”  asked  little  Bella 

“  Cherries,  my  dear,”  says  the  costermonger,  “  a  ! 
penny  a  bunch ;  them  in  the  bags  twopence.” 

Now,  what  Bella  wanted  in  her  very  heart  to  do 
was  to  buy  a  slice  of  pine  for  a  penny,  and  a  bunch 
of  cherries  for  a  penny,  because  this  was  a  variety, 
and  the  slice  of  pine  looked  solid,  like  bread  and 
butter  ;  but,  unfortunately,  just  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,  she  caught  the  eye  of  a  lady  fixed  upon  her, 
and  thought  to  herself,  — 

“  It  will  be  more  genteel  if  I  buy  a  bag  of  cher¬ 
ries.” 

There  was  no  time  for  thought,  for  the  coster¬ 
monger  gave  hb  barrow  a  push,  and  cried  out  once 
more, — 

“  Yah — yaw — yah  — yee — ^hee — ^yigh — yo — yo— o 

oh !  ” 

So  Bella  bought  a  bag  of  cherries  for  twopence, 
and  had  only  one  penny  left  of  her  silver  piece. 

The  first  thing  she  did,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  was 
to  begin  upon  her  cherries,  and  very  nice  they  were, 
and  very  great  was  her  jov  in  their  niceness.  Did 
you  ever  think  how  completely  happy  young  chil- 
aren  are  while  they  are  eating  pleasant  things  ?  But 
in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  she  had  an  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ing,  which  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  describe.  You 
must  consider  that  she  had  heard  the  organ,  and 
made  a  friend,  and  parted  fiom  a  friend,  and  had  a 
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■  ^  \„»i,  .nd  been  tipped  with  wlver,  and  been 

*‘*?i!ri'^^«ince,  and  that,  after  aU,  she  waa  a  hu- 
like  you  and  me.  Now,  what  was 
pan  *>?*%’•>  gj,e  felt  a  sort  of  vacancy,  and  a  sort 
**  ‘1-on  with  herself,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  to 

and  forget  something.  I  do  not  understood 
^If,  but  I  know  a  gentleman  who  is 
“*^5"fand^ear8  spectacles,  and  always  re^s 
‘  wl^VfMt  •  and  he  says  Bella  had  lost  some  of  her 
by  buying  cKerries  in  a  bag,  in  order  to 
tfS^l,  Aen  what  she  wanted  in  her  inmost 
SsoCwM  a  slice  of  West-Indian  pine,  and  a  bunch 

‘^j^^^^understowl  morality,  and 

and  things  of  that  sort,  and  then  I  should 
1  w.w^how  much  Wame  to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
i^v  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  c^ed  BeUa  a 
iLnce  •  for,  though  BeUa  did  not  know  what  a 
’was  she  felt  as  much  lowered  as  if  she  had 
CcSed  m  Abracadabra  or  a 
S  wScb  b  the  worst  of  the  three,  goodness  only 

knows. 


him.  Now,  what  was  that?  Th«  7“  “l 

more  a  moralbt,  or  a  poet,  or  a 
am,  and  I  will  bet  anything  he  could  not  even  sj^ll 
wsthetics-  so  he  had  no  idea  that  there  were  deptto 
in  Bella’s’  child-woman’s  eyes  that  there 
hb,  or  anyth^  beautiful  in  her 
more  than  in  his  square,  ’  .„_^UpWn„wos 
1  But  Bella  had  the  cherries.  And  when  the  boy  was 
rude  to  her,  she  turned  red  m  the  face,  had  a 
little  a-ony  all  to  herself  (0,  what  fine  words  are 
here ;  Sut  things  are  finer  than  ^ ^ 
you !)  and  offered  the  cherries  to  the  ^eU-^ed 
W,  ind  they  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  ato  them 
toeether.  When  thev  had  eaten  them  all,  thev 

Sned  over  the  ^  “u 

Bella  went  fast  asleep  on  the  dry,  half-yellow  grass. 

A  long 


it  the  time  at  which  these  exciting  events  were  tor 
hsninin '  to  our  Bella,  there  was  a  place  in  our  co 
UappeniD  Souare.  In  the  middle  of  this  chi 

Se  STooked  as  if,  by  tipsy  and  sid 
wkless  habits,  it  had  become  poor  and  shabby ;  and  bu 
rough,  straggUng  gr^,  with  a  ve^  on 
trees  that  looked  as  shabby  as  the  statue.  But 
when  rain  fell,  the  trees  and  the  grass  smelt  sw^tly,  hr 
i  sland  ^  always  do,  and  I  have  with  my  & 
own  eyes  watched  a  sparrow  pecking  at  the  gr^-  s 
Sinihat  very  square.  Owing  to  cai^  which  J 
rfannot  explain,  not  bein^  chief  commissioner  of  a 
works  or  a  bbhop,  or  a  poTiceman,  or  anything  of  ci 
that  sirt,  there  are  places  round  tbis  stiuare  at  ^ 

the  railines  have  been  broken,  so  that  the  children 

can  creep  in.  As  the  railings  are  of  solid  iron,  I  do  n 
Z  Eve  the  children  themselves  can  have  broken  A 
fKlmhnri  do  know  that  I  have  seen  them,  three  or  fi 
tr;t  f  time!  cree^  in  at  a  hole,  head  forem^t,  ^x-  b 
hibiting  their  little  brown,  dusty  thighs,  and  ^bowing  g 
bv  th«r  looks,  that  they  Mt  ^^^h S 

what  they  were  doing.  One  of  ^be  children 
strolled  up  and  went  in  this  day  wm  our  "cda. 

mLent  our  thVsS  ( 

bae  of  cherries  in  her  hand,  she  regretted  the  step 
Shad  ti^en ;  for  there  were  about  as  many  cU- 
ien  in  the  square  as  there  ^berries  in  hg 
and  they  all  feft  off  play  to  a  ber,^  if  they 
would  like  to  eat  her  up,  poor  tb'ng-  Tl^re  w^ 
one  little  boy  of  whom  s^ial  mention  miMt  ne 
^e.  He  wi  older  than  taa,  and  she  considered 
that  he  was  corireously  dressed,  and  of  such  Mntecl 
— Th«t%c  hii  b,.»  .  n...  .h.  h.,e 

said  to  herself,  “  And  here,  abo,  is  a  1 

Bella  had  not  been  many  moments  in  the  square 
wh^n  tVis  young  gentleman  -Iked  up  to  her^n^ 
commenced  a  conversation  by  asking  if  she  hJtea 
playing  among  the  haycoclw.  „  ii 
“  Are  thev  good  to  eat  ?  said  Bella. 
«No-i)h!’^swered  the  young  gentle^n,  n] 
a  verylSpolite  manner;  “ain’t  you  ever  been  in 

”^smd  poor  little  Bella,  blushing  much.  In- 
S  l^e  K’astonversi 

rtSTnVrn^rch'^tw^^^^^^^^^ 


had  gone  home  to  oeu  ,  auu  --- 

<ras-lamps  of  the  pavement  and  the  shops,  and  the 
£y  people  maki^  a  sound  like  thunder  with  their 

tonii^  Tnd  thebfeet,  m  Be^  J’ThL^tS 

coir  in  the  sq^uare.  At  farst,  Mia 
cherries  had  all  been  eaten,  and  felt  b^r  t^htm  at  h^ 
side,  — but  there  was  only  the  bag,  and  that  wm 
burst;  for  the  greedy  little  gentleman  had  blown  it 
out  with  his  mouth,  and  popped  it 

Now  it  seemed  to  Bella  that  the  people  were  ^ 
hurrvinc^  one  way,  and  she  heard  them  crjnng  Fire, 
STt’  So  she  thought  to  herself,  “  I  shoM  like  to 
see  afire!”  and  up  she  got,  and  scrambled  round 
the  square,  till  she  found  tie  hole  she  b^  m  by, 
and  to  out  into  the  street,  when  she  folio— d  the 
crowd.  And  a  long  way  she  went,  I  can  teU  you, 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  and  still  the  sky 
wM  red  in  front  of  her,  and  still  it  got  ’’^^er  and 
redder,  and  the  crowd  grew  thicker  • 

At  last  she  began  to  see  smoke  rising  up  from  t^ 

■  fire  and  the  weathercock  of  a  church-steeple  as 
.  bright  as  gold  and  brighter,  and  the  people  kept  on 
I  guessing  what  place  it  wsus  that  was  burning. 

I  “  It ’s  a  coach-maker’s  1  ”  toid  one. 
t  «  It ’s  a  hoil-cloth  fhetory !  ”  said  another. 

‘‘Ismellthehoil!”saidathir«l. 

3  «  And  I  smells  the  turp !  ”  said  a  fourth,  a^he 

p  crowd  was  becoming  so  ^bick  that  pror  Idtle  MU 
t  was  almost  afraid  of  being  knocked  down  by  the 

d  a  whole  street  of  people,  and  she  was  not  much 
1  ^  w  than  mv  kn^  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
re  S^o  felt  the  heat,  and  saw  the  sparks  flying  ovct- 
head*  she  cau<»ht  a  glimpse,  once  or  twice,  of  a^t 
re  if  wa’ter  L  itV,  aid  of  the  curl  of  steani  in  which 

id  it  was  thrown  back  from  the  ^ 

Ml  once  only  once,  she  heard  a  crash,  and  then,  while 
^  the  flami  shot  up  so  high  that  she  could  ^ 

fire,  —  think  of  tWt !  —  she  heard  a  great  grow,  a 
in  long  “  A-a-h !  ”  —  in  fact,  a  sound  I  ■“ 

in  fr^  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  that  were 
there.  Then  the  crowd  swayed  backw^ 

In-  wards,  and  BeUa  said,  “  Oh,  please  don  t  ^roy ' 
ew  and  she  felt,  at  the  roots  of.  her  hmr,  almost  as  she 
ith  had  felt  in  the  morning  at  the  church  door,  wh 
liat  she  heard  the  organ  blow,  and  the  ^^‘b^sin^ 
wn  Now  I  have  consulted  a  cntic,  ’^tjie  lat^ 
nly  papers,  and  he  telb  me  that,  ^cordingto  the 
inst  I  must  not  describe  the  fire,  because  BeUa 
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did  not  see  it  The  thing  she  really  did  see  wm  a  I 
fire-engine,  but  eyerybody  knows  what  a  fire-engine  | 
is  like,  —  it  is  just  as  if  tto  thing  that  makes  a  train 
go  had  got  loose  at  a  railway-station,  and  run  wild 
m  the  street,  with  men  to  ride  it  as  if  it  was  a  horse. 
Oh,  how  it  came  tearing  along ! 

“  Ah-ah-ah !  ”  cried  the  crowd,  and  cheered  the 
firemen,  and  made  way  for  the  engine,  and  some  of 
them  smd,  — 

“  It ’s  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  hoo-ray  !” 

“  Hooray ! "  said  Bella. 

If  there  was  one  excitement  which  Bella  desired 
more  than  another,  it  was  to  behold  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  she  was 
particularly  partial,  having  seen  their  picture,  arm- 
in-arm,  going  to  be  marriw,  presented  gratis  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Companion,  which 
was  r^ularly  taken  in  by  the  girl  at  the  beer-shop 
Bella  knew  best  It  is  so  hard  to  know  what  peo¬ 
ple  do  see,  and  what  they  do  not  see,  that  I  will  not 
declare  whether  Bella  did  or  did  not  set  eyes  on  the 
Prince,  supposing  him  to  have  been  on  that  fire-en- 

S'ne,  —  why  should  we  want  to  be  sure  of  everything, 
re  bankers,  and  lawyers,  and  our  clerg}’man  ?  But, 
before  retiring  to  rest  lor  the  night,  Bella  stated 
that  she  had  seen  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  a  fire-engine.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  fiiend 
who  is  a  plmosopher,  he  said  it  was  a  myth ;  though 
our  clergyman  maintained  it  was  a  story,  only  he 
did  n’t  say  story  exactly.  Now,  when  I  told  these 
things  to  my  little  daughter,  she  smiled  with  all  her 
huge  antelope-brown  eyes,  and,  lifting  her  hand  to 
let  it  fall  with  a  droop  of  apology,  said,  — 

“But  O,  papa,  she  had  had  such  an  Exciting 
Day !  ” 

LIFE  IN  THE  TUILERIES. 

[TmnsUted  for  £ruT  Satordat  from  L'EttTuiard.] 
Would  you  know  how  the  French  Emperor 
lives  ?  We  mean  his  every-day  life  on  days  when  he 
is  at  liberty  to  do  just  as  he  pleases :  to  do  nothing, 
to  walk  about,  to  play.  We  mean  a  day  when 
there  is  no  cabinet-council  meeting,  no  review,  no 
Te  Deum,  no  audience  to  an  ambassador,  no  open¬ 
ing  of  Parliament,  no  reception  of  senate,  legisla¬ 
tive  chamber,  or  councU  of  state.  We  suppose, 
moreover,  (a  veiy  improjable  supposition  at  pres¬ 
ent,)  that  the  Emperor  has  no  subject  of  grave 
thought,  and  that  the  political  horizon  is  as  cloudless 
as  a  day  on  which  the  halcyon  builds  its  nest 
It  is  six  o’clock,  A.  M.  We  have  Gyges’s  ring  on 
our  finger.  Let  us  enter  by  the  arch  into  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Tuileries.  The  porter  and  soldiers  on 
duty  will  not  perceive  us.  Let  us  cross  the  court¬ 
yard  and  go  towards  the  Pavilion  de  I’Horloge,  as 
the  division  of  the  building  surmounted  by  the 
loftiest  peaked  roof  is  called.  We  enter  by  the 
state  door,  which  leads  into  the  vestibule.  Tliis 
vestibule  opens  on  the  garden  as  well  ;ts  on  the 
courtyard,  and  carriages  and  horses,  as  well  as  foot- 
passengers,  can  go  through  it  from  one  to  the  other. 
Go  up  the  five  steps  which  run  the  whole  width  of 
the  vestibule,  and  let  us  enter  this  door,  hidden 
under  a  portiere  (so  they  call  door-curtains)  of  Gobe¬ 
lin  tapestry. 

We  enter  an  antechamber.  A  stalwart  porter 
and  footmen  in  the  imperial  livery  are  seated  on 
benches  or  are  asleep  in  huge  leather  arm-chairs. 
Take  care  yoxa  ring  be  securely  placed  on  your 
finger,  for  if  it  is  not,  the  porter  will  rise  from  his 
seat  and  strike  the  floor  with  his  halberd,  and  the 


footmen  will  come  im  to  me,  and  if  you  tell  them 
you  wish  to  see  the  Emperor,  they  wiU  ask  you  for 
your  letter  of  audience.  If  you  reply  yon  have 
none,  they  will  tell  you  a  letter  of  audience  is 
necessary.  Th^  will  add,  you  may  obtmn  it  by 
writing  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  explaining 
to  him  the  object  of  your  interview  with  his 
esty ;  the  Grand  Chamberlain  will  rep^  to  yon  by 
letter  addressed  to  your  residence,  if  you  inait 
upon  seeing  the  Emperor,  saying  you  are  pressed 
for  time,  and  really  cannot  tmnk  ^  leaving  Paris 
without  seeing  the  Emperor,  the  footmen  wUl  sun- 
mon  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  who  will  pretend 
to  grant  your  request,  but  he  will,  with  the  utmost 
pohtenesB,  gentleness,  and  deference  carry  you  to 
the  police  agents,  and  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  you  will  be  locked  up  that  night  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Fortunately  we  nave  a  tali^an.  Nobody 
sees  us. 

Let  us  enter  the  suite  of  nxxns  on  our  right  The 
first  room  entered  is  the  Ushers’  Hall.  They  are  I 
dressed  in  chestnut-colored  cloth  coats  with  broad  I 
tails;  the  buttons  are  gilt,  and  bear  the  imperial 
arms ;  they  wear  white  waistcoats  with  metal  but¬ 
tons,  black  pantaloons,  and  shoes  with  metal  bucklea 
In  the  evening,  or  on  state  occasions,  they  wear  blue 
dress-coats  wite  steel  buttons,  swords,  short  breeches, 
and  cocked  hats.  They  are  seated  in  their  arm¬ 
chairs,  and  are  still  asleep.  Let  us  go  by  without 
waking  them ;  it  is  still  early  in  the  morning. 

Enter  the  next  room.  It  is  a  drawing-room  dec¬ 
orated  with  red,  white,  and  gold.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  red  damask,  the  furniture  and  seats  are 
of  Beavais  tapestry  and  gilt  wood.  Here  we  sec 
the  aide-de-camp  and  the  chamberlain  of  service. 
These  gentlemen  are  in  plain  frock-coats,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  our  virit  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is 
made  on  a  day  when  there  is  no  sort  of  ceremony ; 
otherwise,  we  should  have  found  the  aide-de-camp 
wearing  ^e  uniform  of  his  grade  and  corps,  and  the 
chamberlain  habited  in  his  gold-embroidered  scarlet 
coat,  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  been  to  the 
Tuileries  balls.  Even  on  ordinary  days,  as  the 
chamberlmn  of  service  is  obliged  to  introduce  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  the  Emperor  grants  audience,  as  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  M.,  the  chamberlain  puts 
on  the  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  bearing  the  im¬ 
perial  arms,  which  officers  of  the  imperial  household 
prefer  wearing  to  the  ordinary  black  coat. 

We  have  remained  here  long  enough.  Open  that 
door ;  it  leads  to  another  drawing-room,  which  is 
hung  and  furnished  with  red  damask.  The  im¬ 
mense  table  which  nearly  fills  the  room,  and  has  an 
arm-chair  and  chairs  all  around  it,  is  the  council- 
table.  This  is  the  room  in  which  the  cabinet-coun¬ 
cil  is  held  twice  a  week.  The  Emperor  presides. 
It  will  remain  vacant  to-day,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  this  is  one  of  the  Emperor’s  holidays. 

Next  the  council-chamber  is  the  Emperor’s 
closet,*  or  rather  the  first  closet,  for  the  room  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts.  It  b  in  the  first  part 
the  Emperor  commonly  receives  the  persons  to 
whom  he  has  given  audience.  Hb  Majesty  com¬ 
monly  occupies  the  second ;  here  he  works,  reads, 
reports,  and  studies  the  innumerable  papiers  which 
await  hb  decision.  At  this  early  hour  we  find  two 
body-servants  busily  engaged  in  dusting  and  putting 
everything  in  order,  for  his  Majesty  wUl  soon  make 


*  The  Fnoch  word  Is  eabintt,  tram  which  we  derive  the  word 
csbinet,  i.  e.  the  President’s  eshinet.  The  King’s  cabinet  was  so 
called,  beoaoae  they  sset  in  the  royal  okwet ;  the  container  gave 
its  name  to  the  contents.  We  say  a  man  is  fond  of  the  bottle, 
meaning  of  the  bottle’s  contents. 
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jiis  apotanace.  Theae  two  body-servanU  have  lit- 
tk  do  but  to  tend  oo  the  Eu^ror’s  cloaet. 


•gpin^mr  M  aoieiiu  xiiey,  —  X  eua,  uie  ursi.  cioaei- 

„phi^  and  Leon,  the  firat  body-aervant,  and  half 
a  0^^  devoted  aervanta,  who  were  them¬ 
selves,  or  whose  kinsmen  were,  a  portion  of  Qaeen 
Horteuse’a  ^usehold,  —  are  the  body-servants  of 
£atperor.  They  watch  with  an  admirable  de¬ 
votion  and  discretion  over  everything  connected 
with  the  safety  and  peraon  of  their  master.  We 
say,  with  discretion ;  for  his  Majesty  abhors  all  the 
measures  which  Orainl’s  and  other  pdota  have  ahown 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  M.  Hyrvoix’s  akill  and 
activity  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  provide,  without 
his  Majesty’s  knowledge,  all  proper  measures  for 
the  security  of  the  Imperial  person.  M.  Hyrvoix 
is  the  general  inspector  of  police  of  the  imperial 
residences. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  Emperor  enters  his  closet 
The  first  persons  his  Majesty  receives  are  Dr.  Con- 
neau,  the  manager  of  the  imperial  charities,  and  M. 
Th.  Meliu,  the  treasurer  of  me  privy  purse.  They 
come  to  report  the  alms  they  distributed  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  the  distri¬ 
butions  to  be  made  during  the  day.  When  they 
leave  his  Mmesty  they  repair  to  the  Empress  and  to 
the  Imperial  Pmee,  who,  young  as  he  is,  already 
has  hb  poor  and  his  wretched  dependents.  After 
their  departure  M.  Conti,  the  chief  secretary',  and 
M.  Fietri,  the  private  secretary,  come  to  report  on 
the  petitions  addressed  to  his  hlajesty  on  thi^re- 
vlous  day,  and  to  receive  his  orders  thereupon.  These 
viats  occupy  his  Majesty  until  ten  o’cl^k.  Then 
Felia  introduces  the  learned  men,  writers  and  art¬ 
ists  from  whom  his  Majesty  has  ordered  work,  and 
who  come  to  present  it.  A  little  before  twelve 
o’clock,  M.,  the  Grand  Officers  (Grand  Chamberlain, 
etc.)  come  to  the  imperial  closet  to  make  their 
respective  reports. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  Emperor  goes  up  stairs  to 
breakfast  in  the  Empress’s  rooms.  There  Is  nobody 
present  at  this  breakfast  except  his  Majesty,  the 
Empress,  and  the  Imperial  Prince.  The  meal  lasts 
about  half  an  hour.  The  Emperor  then  remains 
some  time  to  talk  with  his  son  and  with  the  officers 
and  ladies  of  service.  lie  then  returns  to  his  closet 
and  the  audiences  begin.  They  are  given  to  Min¬ 
isters,  Ambassadors,  Presidents  of  Senate,  Council 
of  State,  and  Legislative  Chamber,  the  higher  func¬ 
tionaries  of  state,  who  wish  to  see  the  Emperor,  and 
to  persons  to  whom  his  Majesty  grants  a  special 
audience.  These  audiences  are  rarely  ended  before 
three  or  four  o’clock.  Then  the  Emperor  drives 
out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  to  virit  public  wm-ks, 
manufactories,  or  charitable  institutious.  He  com¬ 
monly  returns  to  the  Tuileries  by  six  o’clock. 

Dinner  is  served  at  seven.  The  Emperor,  Em¬ 
press,  and  Imperial  Prince,  and  all  the  service,  are 
present  at  this  meal.  By  the  expression,  all  the  ser¬ 
vice,  is  meant  the  aides^e-camp,  ordnance  officers, 
chamberlains,  equerries,  and  the  ladiesdn-waiting. 
At  state  dinners  the  Empress  sits  in  front  of  his 
Majesty ;  on  these  ordinary  dinners  she  sits  by  the 
Emperor’s  side.  General  Bollin,  the  adjutant- 

feneral  of  the  palace,  sits  in  front  their  Majesties. 
)n  the  Emperor’s  left  is  the  “^and  day”  lady-in- 
waiting;  on  General  Bollin’s  right  is  the  “petty 
day”  lady-in-wmdng.  The  “grand  day”  lacly-ift- 
waiting  is  the  lady  who  in  turn  of  service  Is  of  pre¬ 
cedence  ;  for  instance,  she  rides  out  with  the  Em¬ 


press  when  her  Majesty  takes  a  drive;  while  the 
“  petty  day  ”  lady  remains  at  the  Palace  or  rides  in 
the  secona  or  thM  carriage.  As  the  two  ladies-in- 
waiting,  who  are  each  week  of  service  alternately, 
and  each  in  tom,  the  first  in  the  cycle  of  service, 
^ey  are  respectively  called  the  “grand  day”  lady- 
in-waiting  or  the  “  petty  day  ”  lady-in-waiting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  their  service.  The  ordnance 
officers  are  likewise  alternately  the  “grand  day” 
and  the  “  petty  day  ”  ordnance  officer.  As  there 
is  but  one  aide-de-camp,  and  as  he  is,  next  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Kollin,  the  highest  in  grade  of  the  persons  at 
the  table,  he  commonly  shs  on  the  Empress’s 
right. 

After  dinner  their  Miyesties  go  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  They  remmn  there  about  an  hour,  which  is 
spent  in  conversation  or  in  playing  some  game  of 
calculation  or  skill.  Cards  are  never  seen  in  the 
Tnileries.  The  favorite  occupation  of  these  after- 
dinner  hours  recently,  was  the  construction  of  work¬ 
ing  p^ple’s  houses.  The  Emperm  and  Empress, 
who  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  surest, 
build  small  houses  with  bits  of  wood  and  pasteboard. 
Each  had  his  own  plan,  executed  it  in  the  evening, 
and  defended  it  against  the  criticisms  and  objections 
of  other  persons.  We  shall  next  year  see  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress  figure  as  exhibitors  with  their 
working -people’s  houses  at  the  Universal  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

About  nine  or  ten  o’clock  the  Emperor  returns 
to  his  closet,  and  works  until  he  goes  to  bed. 

CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  TYROL. 

“  If  you  wish  to  see  something,”  wrote  a  friend 
to  me  fiom  Garibaldi’s  head-quarters,  “  come  up 
directly.  Business.  No  fixKl  —  no  lodging  —  no 
horse  —  no  ass  —  no  anything.” 

Interpreting  this  last  sentence  as  a  salutary  warn¬ 
ing  rather  than  discouragement,  I  at  once  discarded 
that  first  step  fiom  luxuiy  to  starvation,  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  Brescia,  and  there  encountered  a  firiend 
who  had  received  a  similar  announcement,  and 
was  already  fortifying  himself  for  the  unpromisiug 
“  fipont.” 

“  They  can’t  give  us  rations  if  they  would,”  he 
casually  remarked.  “  'Their  commissariat  is  at  Lo- 
nato,  and  they  are  at  Storo.  Fifty  miles  apart,  you 
see.” 

I  did  see  that  there  might  be  a  certain  Inconven¬ 
ience  in  going  that  distance  every  day  to  fetch 
one’s  dinner,  and  therefore  acquiesced  in  the  pui'- 
chase  of  a  cheese,  which,  previously  cool,  seemed  to 
break  into  a  profuse  perspiration  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  front,  a  mignty  sausage  whose  pre¬ 
vailing  element  was  apparently  pomatum,  a  b^tle 
of  imposition  denominated  “  rum,”  and  in  every 
way  deserving  the  name,  and  a  revolver.  These 
refreshments  being  stowed  away  in  a  haversack,  our 
next  step  was  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  vehicle,  obsolete  save  in  Brescia,  to  be 
and  remain  with  us  at  the  cost  of  fifteen  fiends  or 
liri  per  day,  until  it  should  either  break  do^vn  fi-om 
natural  infirmity,  or  be  forcibly  seized  for  purposes 
of  war.  In  this  we  set  forth. 

Our  driver  was  a  patient  and  resigned  individual, 
who  had  outlived  all  curiosity  as  to  his  own  future 
fortunes.  When  all  was  ready,  he  gave  his  steed 
the  usual  “  Ah !  ”  and,  jogging  out  at  the  nearest 
gate,  demanded  whithw  the  signors  would  be 
driven  ?  Had  we  mentioned  JeruMtlem,  I  am  pei*- 
suaded  he  would  have  taken  an  easterly  directaoa. 
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and  never  stopped  until  brought  up  by  the  natural 
obetacles  of  the  way. 

As  it  was,  we  named  Rocca  d’Anfo,  and  —  with  a 
halt  on  the  road,  to  deliver  some  hospital-stores  con- 
fid^  to  my  care  by  Gavazzi  —  reached  our  goal 
about  ei^t  in  the  evening. 

Hie  Irae  town  was  in  a  condition  of  blockade ; 
hay-carts,  commissariat-wagons,  artillery-trains,  am¬ 
bulances,  were  jammed  together  in  a  mass  so  hope¬ 
less,  that  we  abandoned  our  chariot,  and  made 
our  way  into  the  town  on  foot.  Here  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  petulance  of  a  mule  who  had  been 
doubled  short  up,  and  as  it  were  broken  in  two,  by 
the  sudden  stopping  of  the  cart  next  before  him, 
had  caused  the  whole  imbroglio.  Instead  of  untying 
this  new  species  of  “mule-twist,"  the  bystanders 
were  (juarrelling  over  it.  And  it  require  all  the 
authonty  of  a  stalwart  figure  in  red  shirt  and  gray 
capote,  who  charged,  whip  in  hand,  into  the  heart  of 
the  tumult,  to  restore  order  and  locomotion. 

The  new-comer,  in  whom  we  recognized  our  friend 
Mai  ior  W.  of  the  staflT,  was  charged,  for  that  night, 
with  the  command  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  passage  of  military  stores.  He 
used  his  authority  to  procure  us  what  we  had  regard¬ 
ed  as  past  hoping  for,  —  a  lodging  for  the  night. 
He  confirmed  the  report  that  the  mysterious  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  would  certainly  come  off  on  the  morrow,  and 
advised  us  to  start  at  dawn. 

Along  the  quiet  margin  of  Lake  Ydro,  reflecting 
the  green  shadows  of  wooded  heights,  broken  into 
every  ima^nable  form,  past  picture^ue  ruins  and 
ripening  vmes,  that  recalled  the  Rhine,  we  crossed 
the  bright,  rushing  mountain-stream  that  feeds  the 
lake,  and  reached  Garibaldi’s  head-quarters  by  seven 
in  the  morning. 

Storo,  tourists  may  remember,  is  a  small  village, 
with  scant  claims  to  the  beautiful,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  gorge  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  nestling  closely 
under  rocky  heights,  that  rise,  almost  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 
Leaving  the  village,  on  the  one  side,  the  road  leads 
up  through  the  rorge  to  Tiamo,  the  vale  of  Ledro, 
and  Riva.  On  the  other,  it  takes  a  westerly  sweep, 
conducting  through  Condino  to  the  Trentine  capital, 
at  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  Garibaldi’s  object  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  royal  forces,  approaching 
ftom  Venetia. 

The  enemy,  however,  were  in  considerable  force 
upon  the  mountains  ;  and  on  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
—  the  sixteenth  of  July,  —  the  general,  who  had 
under  his  orders  about  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
was  still  detained  at  Storo,  the  enemy  holding  a  fort 
on  each  of  the  diverging  roads,  —  Ampola,  in  the 
gorge,  three  miles  distant,  mounting  five  guns,  with 
a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  —  and  Cadaro,  on  the 
other  side,  mounting  fourteen  guns,  with  a  strong 
gtmson.  and  a  supporting  force  in  the  mountains. 
The  latter,  for  the  present,  was  left  alone;  but 
Ampola,  the  capture  of  which  would  turn  the  larger 
fort,  was  “  wanted.”  Its  time  was  come,  for  Gari¬ 
baldi  amd  his  red-fixxks  must  pass  through  that 
defile,  and  two  of  its  guns  sweep  the  narrow  road 
for  half  a  mile. 

On  the  previous  day  guns  had  been,  by  manual 
labor,  placed  on  the  surrounding  crests,  and  the 
garrison  invited  to  surrender.  They  offered  to 
retire. 

“That  will  not  suit  me,"  said  Garibaldi.  “I 
must  have  you.”  So  the  fire  opened. 

This  was  the  second  day  of  the  bombardment, 
and  the  “  rimbombo  "  (excellent  word)  of  the  guns 


was  echoing  among  the  mountains.  But  before  we 
could  enjoy  the  s^tacle,  a  circumstance  occurred. 

We  were  engaged  in  a  leisurely  inspection  of  the 
town,  when  a  singular  whiz,  and  a  little  cloud  of 
white  dust  struck  from  a  wall,  dose  to  my  fnend’a 
head,  attracted  his  attention. 

“Now,  would  n’t  you  have  said  that  was  a  bullet?” 
he  asked,  smiling. 

The  phenomenon  was  repeated,  while  faint  and 
distant  detonations  completed  the  resemblance  de¬ 
tected  by  my  fnend. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  perfect  the  illusion,  it  ' 
was  supplied  by  a  sudden  slamming  of  windows  and  i 
doors ;  a  darting  about  of  men,  women,  and  children  ‘  I 
and  the  abrupt  disappearance,  down  an  archway,  of  i 
an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  quietly  knitting  at  a  i 
lemonade-stall  across  the  way. 

“  Giuseppe,  O !  What  is  this  ?  ”  shouted  he  to 
our  driver,  who  sauntered  into  sight,  preserving  his 
usual  impassive  demeanor. 

Giuseppe  made  an  effort,  and  pointed  to  the 
adjacent  heights,  dotted  with  little  puffs  of  smoke,— 

“  Austrians.” 

My  friend  dived  into  an  open  doorway,  and  was, 

I  trust,  received  with  hospitality  by  the  family. 
The  enemy  had  suddenly  shown  themselves  on  the 
edge  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and,  extending  in  a 
line  nearly  two  miles  long,  opened  a  sharo  rifle-fire 
upon  the  village.  Six  b^b  had  struck  Graribaldi’t 
house,  when  Ae  general,  who  had  been  out  on 
one  of  his  early  excursions,  was  seen  approaching  in 
his  carriage,  and  at  once  attracted  the  fire, 
was  propped  up  with  pillows,  still  suffering  from  the 
wound  —  erroneously  termed  slight  —  received  at 
Monte  Suello.  Bidding  his  staff  and  escort  ride  fifty 
paces  apart,  the  general  drove  safely  into  shelter; 
not,  however  (as  Colonel  Chambers,  who  ro<le  be¬ 
side  him,  informed  me),  without  three  balb  reaching 
his  carriage. 

The  neglect  of  an  officer,  who  bad  been  directed 
by  Garibaldi  to  occupy  the  heights,  led  to  this  inci¬ 
dent,  which,  fortunately,  had  no  ill  result.  Two 
companies  of  the  red-shirted  beginning  to  ascend 
the  winding  paths,  the  enemy  witWrew. 

During  the  day,  our  party  of  amateurs  was  in- 
ereased  by  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
undertaken  to  inform  the  readers  of  a  West-end 
paper  what  Garibaldi  was  doing ;  and  of  another, 
whose  somewhat  difficult  name — Popplieffewowski 
—  we  (he  being  a  very  good  fellow)  at  once  agreed  j 
to  soften  into  the  “  Popular  One.” 

We  dined  on  two  fowb,  alive  and  careless  but  an 
hour  before,  and.  In  a  commodious  hayloft,  not  inno-  ] 
cent  of  flea  and  rat,  resigned  ourselves  to  the  coy  | 
repose  that  might  be  expected  in  such  a  lodging.  , 

I  was  falling  asleep  for  the  fifteenth  time,  when  a  j 
tall  figure  stt^  at  my  side,  a  sabre  clanked,  and 
a  voice  muttered,  —  i 

“  Be  up  at  three.  Something  —  ”  ! 

“  All  right.  But  where  ?  ’’  | 

“  I  ’ll  call  for  you.”  And  the  phantom  vanbhed,  , 
bequeathing  us  the  flavor  of  a  very  strong  cigar.  1 

We  were  up  at  three,  but  the  ghost  did  not  ] 
call  for  us.  We  waited  till  five.  No  spectre.  At 
length  we  heard  that  Major  W.  had  taken  hb  sword 
and  revolver,  and  had  gone  out  hastily  at  one  in  the 
morning.  Furthermore,  that  there  was  something 
desperate  going  forward,  —  somewhere. 

“  Rather  selfoh,  I  think,”  muttered  the  Popular 
One.  “  Something  and  somewhere !  At  all  events, 
the  fort  cannot  walk  away.  Let ’s  go  to  Ampola.” 

Agreed.  A  weary'  march  —  or  rather  climb,  for 
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w«  had  frequently  to  aacend  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut 

in  the  rock _ placed  ua,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 

upon  a  green  plateau,  with  shrubs  here  and  there  of 
sufficient  growth  to  shield  us  from  the  burning  sun. 
Here  we  found  four  nine-pound  brass  guns,  assisted 
by  three  others,  planted  on  neighboring  crests,  play- 
ii«  upon  the  contumacious  little  fort  below. 

The  latter,  having  much  the  aspect  of  a  little 
roadside  inn,  with  the  stabli^  detached,  was  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  in  an  abrupt  angle 
of  the  road :  forming  an  excellent  target  for  the  round 
shot  and  grenades  that,  every  half-minute,  whistled 
down  the  narrow  gorge,  and  struck  with  unerring 
e.xactitude  either  the  fort  proper  or  the  fortified  bar¬ 
rack  in  .the  rear.  But  no  effect  was  perceptible.  As 
the  cloud  of  smoke  and  brown  dust  blew  away,  the 
banner  of  Austria  constantly  reappeared,  defiant  as 
ever.  Thrice,  indeed,  it  had  been  shot  away ;  but 
it  hiid  been  as  often  replaced  by  the  sturdy  garri- 
son. 

The  amusement  of  watching  it  soon  became  mo¬ 
notonous.  The  fort  replied  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  an  atgument  in  which  there  is  but  one  disputant 
is  apt  to  wax  wearisome.  Below  the  hill,  however, 
a  different  scene  was  enacting.  Hoping  to  reason 
with  the  fort  with  greater  effect,  a  gallant  artillery 
officer  had  caused  a  gun  to  be  quietly  projected 
round  a  jutting  angle  of  the  road,  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  paces  of  the  wall,  and  was  about  to  deliver  fire, 
when  a  shot  fbom  the  fortress  struck  the  carriage, 
dismounted  the  gun,  killed  the  officer  and  a  corpom, 
and  wounded  no  less  than  sixteen  men.  Loud  shouts 
of  “  Savoia !  Savoia !  ”  “  Avanti !  ”  and  bugles 
sounding  the  advance,  covered  the  mishap ;  and  we, 
who  were  unable,  from  our  position,  to  see  precisely 
what  had  occurred,  imagined  that  a  sudden  dash 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  fort  Next  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  the  recall  was  sounded,  and  all  went  on  as  be¬ 
fore. 

During  the  firing  yesterday,  two  deserters  made 
their  way  into  the  town.  They  were  Venetians, 
and  gave  some  useful  inffinnation. 

The  few  prisoners  hi^erto  taken  by  the  volun¬ 
teers  have  been  treated  with  much  kindness. 

“  Remember,”  said  Garibaldi,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  “  every  Austrian  prisoner  is  my 
son.” 

In  forming  his  modest  household  here,  at  Storo, 
the  General  purposely  selected  the  Austrians  of  the 
place,  and  they  serve  him  heart  and  soul. 

The  noble  chief  is  not  a  very  good  housekeeper, 
and  might  sometimes  be  left  with^out  a  dinner  but 
for  the  watchful  care  of  his  attached  English  friends. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chambers ;  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
despair  at  the  poverty  of  the  General’s  larder,  in¬ 
sisted  on  becoming  his  caterer,  and  sends  him  his 
dinner  every  day.  Fish,  fruit,  and  ice-cream  are  his 
luxuries ;  but  his  tastes,  as  is  well  known,  are  simple 
in  the  extreme.  While  he  was  on  board  the  Ripon, 
on  his  way  to  England,  a  mighty  bill  of  fare  was 
every  morning  laid  before  him.  He  examined  it 
with  great  gravity  and  approval,  but  it  was  observed 
that  he  invariably  made  his  repast  of  the  dish  — 
whether  peas,  potatoes,  meat,  or  fish  —  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  before  him. 

While  staying  at  Staffonl  House,  Garibaldi,  who 
always  rose  at  five,  was  summoned  to  breakfast  about 
ten.  He  said  he  had  already  partaken  of  that  meal. 
Respectful  inquiiy  was  made  whether  he  had  had  all 
that  he  needed  ?  “  O  yes,”  he  replied :  “  I  had 
some  beer,  and  there  was  some  bread  left  last  night ; 
I  ate  him.” 


Garibaldi’s  tastes  in  literature  are  as  simple  as  in 
eating.  He  has  a  decidedly  poetic  and  imaginative 
turn,  and  has  written  striking  fisrvid  poetry.  He 
loves  the  pages  of  Scott,  but  also,  with  a  cwdlike 
interest  that  might  make  fools  laugh,  but  would 
charm  the  wise,  wiU  dwell  upon  the  adventures  of 
Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  one  of  those  thrilling  do- 
m^tic  histories  which,  for  a  penny,  inform  os  what 
unimaginable  horrors  are  passing  imder  our  noses, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  polished  surface 
of  society. 

All  sorts  of  provisions,  even  bread,  were  fright¬ 
fully  scarce  at  head-quarters.  I  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  affirming  that  the  two-sous  loaf  is  worth 
a  napoleon ;  but  1  do  know  that  some  rich  but  fam¬ 
ishing  Dives  offered  the  latter  sum  for  one,  and*  that 
Lazai'us  refused. 

A  day  or  two  since,  Menotti  Garibaldi,  whose  fine 
regiment  —  the  Ninth  —  is  encamped  forward,  in¬ 
vited  his  English  fnends  out  to  a  picnic,  warning 
them  (a  lady  oeing  of  the  party)  that  it  was  likely 
•to  be  a  perfectly  “  quiet  day.”  There  being  little 
else  than  b'iscuit  and  wine  in  Menotti’s  camp,  the 
visitors  were  requested  to  bring  their  own  provis¬ 
ions.  A  luncheon  —  splendid  for  Storo — was  ac¬ 
cordingly  provided,  and  the  merry  party  were  just 
sitting  down,  when  a  gentle  pattering  sound  was 
heard,  and  the  rimbomlm  announced,  as  Menotti  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  enemy  had  heard  of  the  picnic 
and  demanded  .their  share.  'There  was  a  general 
bustle ;  ;the  lunch  departed,  none  knew  whither ; 
and  the  “  quiet  day  ”  filled  more  than  one  room  in 
the  hospital. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  wounded  did  not  exceed 
six  hundred.  It  is  well  there  are  no  more,  for, 
though  fighting  commenced  a  month  ago,  the  hq^i- 
tal  arrangements  are  shamefully  defective.  'The 
medical  staff  is  weak  and  quite  insufficient,  even  for 
the  comparatively  small  number  at  present  requiring 
aid.  We  shall  see  what  happened  at  an  emergency. 

The  political  jealousies  of  a  set  immeffiately 
surrounding  Garibaldi  have  destroyed  unanimity, 
marred  the  method  and  system  of  every  depart¬ 
ment,  and  exposed  the  sick  and  wounded  to  neglect 
and  privation  disgraceful  to  humanity.  'The  ablest 
medical  practitioner  in  Italy  offered  his  gratuitous 
services.  He  was  rejected.  The  “  squadn  ”  —  par¬ 
ties  of  four  hospital  attendants  and  a  doctor,  who 
volunteer  hospital  service  —  offered  themselves.  'The 
attendants  were  accepted,  but  the  doctor  was  re¬ 
jected.  Stores,  sent  by  a  generous  ladies’  commit¬ 
tee  at  Milan  for  the  use  of  the  wretched  hospitals  in 
front,  which  needed  every  essential,  were  detained 
and  appropriated  by  the  head  of  the  medical  staff, 
simply  because  they  were  addressed  to  the  care  of 
an  English  lady  who  does  not  belong  to  the  “  clique  ” 
above  mentioned, — only  to  the  guild  of  Christian 
charity.  Poor  Garibaldi  has  had  worse  enemies  to 
contend  with,  this  war,  than  the  Austrians.  Bureau¬ 
cracy,  —  government  influence  unworthily  exercised, 
—  falM  fnends,  on  whom  his  generous  nature  relies, 
but  who  systematically  concern  from  him  the  imper¬ 
fect  condition  of  matters  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
his  army  and  his  own  honored  name. 

“I  dream  of  my  wounded,”  he  said  yesterday. 
“  Go,  C.,  tell  them  I  ever  dream  of  them.” 

If,  instead  of  dreaming  of  them,  the  brave  old  chief 
had  shot  one  of  their  neglecters,  a  better  state  of 
things  might  have  been  the  result. 

One  hospital,  —  that  of  Rocca  d’ Anfo,  —  firee  from 
the  bad  influences  before  referred  to,  and  under  the 
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ohiuge  of  SB  able,  inAM)e»fteiit  naa.  Dr.  Brandim, 
vr«B  aa  alaiiVaia  aiodel  of  coaafbrt,  neatness,  and 
CTerj-thinc  that  eaa  tend  to  ieaMn  the  ^oom  of 
thaw  abraee  of  •ufiarinff.  Viaiting  it,  one  daf ,  with 
Mra.  Chanben,  the  £>ctGr  praaentcd  us  with  a 
Mghtjr  ndce,  taken  in  the  adjacent  lake,  Ydra  Mj 
companM  was  ahnoet  speedileae  with  joj.  The 
Gencod  lovee  hah,  and  none  is  to  be  obtained.  We 
went  racing  back  to  Store,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  oar  necks:  Mrs.  C.’s  driver  —  a  sort  of  ba^- 
baaoak,  covered  with  reasarkable  weapons  —  urging 
the  horse  with  wild  shrieks  to  its  utmost  spee<l. 
Providentially  we  arriveil  without  broken  tones, 
and  half  the  pike  iqipeared  at  the  General’s  four 
o’elock  dinner;  the  remainder  being  made  into 
broth  for  his  three  o’clock  tnreakhwt  next  morning. 

Litiio  Ampoia  —  naughty  little  Ampola  —  has 
been  slapped  enough,  and  at  ten  o’clock  to-day  (the 
nineteentrk)  hung  out  a  white  tablecloth,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  storm  might  cease,  and  she  was  ^ng 
to  breakfast ;  a  meal  she  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed 
of  late.  'Tto  staff,  mth  a  very  large  following  for  a 
fort  so  small,  took  possemon  about  two,  aiul  the 
civil  anthorities  —  that  is  to  say,  the  writer,  the 
Popular  One,  the  West-end  joimul,  and  another 
disdngnished  Englisluuan,  whose  beard  of  warmest 
tint  foul  proenr^  him  the  title  rif  E  Koeso  —  en¬ 
tered  also. 

The  execution  done  by  our  two  thousand  shells 
was  not  considerable.  We  had  killed  one  man,  and 
wonnded  fonr.  They  had  been  ordered  to  hold  out 
six  daj-B,  and  the  fourth  day  had  arrived,  when  the 
garrison,  who  dwelt  day  and  night  in  the  cellarage, 
— perhaps  driven  to  madness  by  the  perpetual  con¬ 
templation  of  the  wine,  —  mutinied,  and  drank  up 
the  whole.  After  this  there  remained  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  so  the  commandant  surrendered.  A  salute  was 
fired,  and  we  were  jHoceeding  to  other  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy,  when  a  message  from  the  General  sng- 
geatud  that  they  stonkl  be  deterred  to  a  worthier 
occasion,  and  ordered  that  the  Garibaldi  Hymn 
should  not  be  played,  nor  any  other  offence  offered 
to  the  feelings  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  compli¬ 
mented  on  their  gallant  defence. 

We  were  very  jolly  this  evening.  We  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  sort  of  mess,  presided  over  by  our  friend 
Major  W.,  on  whom  we  chiefly  relied  f**  warning  of 
the  “  somrthing  ”  that  was  constantly  going  to  hap- 
jion,  but  didn’t.  Upon  the  West-end  journal  — 
wto  was,  we  noticed  with  regret,  the  slave  of  sen¬ 
sual  appetites,  liked  pepper  with  his  mnelette,  and 
was  partietdar  about  having  his  bacon  dressed  — 
devolved  the  duty  of  obtaining  provision.  “  E  Ros- 
.“O,”  who  had  a  bead  for  finance,  kept  the  accounts. 
—  which  would  never  come  right ;  and  the  Popular 
One  rose  to  the  climax  of  popularity  by  suddenly, 
without  a  word  of  {Kcparotioo,  prodncing  a  huge 
packet  of  Kussian  tea. 

Things  really  did  look  promising  now.  Some¬ 
thing  wcut  coming.  The  capture  of  Ampola  had 
op«^  the  rood  to  Eiva;  bat  would  Garibaldi  be  | 
satisfied  with  thus  taming  the  fort  of  Ladaro,  on  the  , 
other  road,  and  leave  it  untaken  in  his  rear? 

From  hc^-quarters  it  was  reported  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  in  higher  spirits  than  he  had  been  for  days ; 
that  he  had  issued  numerous  orders,  and  wo^d 
transfer  his  head-quarters  to-morrow,  at  his  favorite 
luwr  of  three,  to  Tiamo  di  Sopra,  which,  with  its 
sister  village,  'Tiamo  di  Sotto,  were  situated  five  or 
six  miles  on  the  road  to  Biva.  It  was  known  that, 
at  this  latter  place,  the  Austrians  were  posted  verj’ 
stoongly ;  also,  that  they  had  oonriderable  forces  out 


upon  the  mountains,  where,  familiar  with  every  yai^ 
of  ground,  they  were  no  dmibt  pr^nuing  to  rendw 
our  march  to  Kira  anj-thing  but  a  peaceful 
nade. 

Among  the  Garibaldian  officers  who  visited  ui  is 
the  course  of  the  evening  was  the  nllant  CUam, 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  Kegnuent;  a  mie  body,  mote 
than  four  thousand  strong,  a^  eager  for  fight. 
Chiassi  was  an  inrimate  friend  of  my  brother’s,  whoa 
he  had  visited  in  En^and ;  he  remained  chattim 
with  us  until  duty  sunuuonod  him  away  to  head  ths 
march  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 

We  now  ascertained  that  a  flying  column,  under 
his  command,  was  to  move  at  once  on  Riva.  It  wa 
composed  of  six  companies  of  his  own  regimeqt,  with 
two  battalions  of  the  Seventh,  and  was  to  be  fob 
lowed  by  detachment^  of  the  Second  and  the  Ninth 
(Menotti’s). 

The  column  marched  in  high  spirits,  threading 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Ledro,  when,  while  entering  a 
village,  without  precautions,  at  about  four  in  foe 
luoraing,  their  band  playing,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  force  from  Riva,  estimated  at  ei^ 
thousand,  with  guns  and  rockets.  The  Austriam, 
occupying  the  houses,  opened  a  withering  fire,  and 
threw  the  column  into  irremedlnble  disorder.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  retreated  fighting,  though  with  foe 
loss  of  some  of  tbeir  chief  oflicers  and  many  men. 
Oastillini  was  slain-  The  sa^ocs  Pessina  and  hlar- 
tinelli  were  severely  woundotl;  the  latter,  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  state,  remaining  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 
Poor  Chiassi  did  all  that  heroic  courage  could,  to 
show  a  fn»t  to  the  overwhelming  foe.  With  a  sort 
of  presentiment  be  had,  when  the  action  began, 
taken  the  decoration  from  his  breast,  and  intrusted 
it  to  his  aide-de-camp,  saying,  — 

“  Tliis  is  likely  to  be  a  senous  business.” 

W'hile  rallring  the  men,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
side.  lie  was  raised  up  by  his  aide,  a.«8istcd  by  s 
soldier  and  a  peasant ;  tot,  before  they  had  moveil 
nmny  paces,  a  bullet  mortjjly  wounded  the  soldier, 
and  another  so  much  disaUed  the  aide  that  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  his  hold.  Chiassi,  who  was  dying, 
fell  into  the  hwds  of  the  enemy,  who  robbed  him  of 
Ills  watch  and  purse.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  his 
body  was  recovered,  in  a  bayonet  charge,  mid 
brought  to  Garibaldi,  who  could  not  restrain  his 
emotion. 

“  He  died  as  he  lived,  — a  hero.”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  “  It  is  a  beautiful  and  a  glorious  entl !  ” 

The  gidlant  conduct  of  the  Ninth,  under  Menotti, 
to  whom  great  praise  is  due,  enabled  the  broken 
troops  to  regain  some  order.  Rieciotti,  iu  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  simple  private  of  the  Guides,  evinced 
great  braveiy  in  this  his  first  battle ;  and  both  the 
martial  brotJiers  had  their  horses  killed  under  them. 
The  Fifth  lieginiient  lost  five  hundred  prisooers ;  but 
three  hundred  of  tliese  escaped  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  such  as  were  unscathed  rejoined  the  remnant 
of  their  corps. 

By  the  time  that  Garibaldi — informed  of  wliat 
was  passing  —  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  the 
cneim'  had  occupied  Bezzecca,  mwl  were  threaten¬ 
ing  Tiarno  di  S^to.  The  firing  was  warm.  One 
of  the  General’s  escort  of  Guides  had  hia  thigli 
brcAen  by  a  fragment  of  shell;  anotlier  had  fos 
horse  killed.  The  presence  of  the  chief  restored 
some  confidence,  but  there  was  still  mitofa  disorder, 
and,  at  the  moiuent  when  I  and  my  friend  of  the 
West-end  journal  reached  'Tiarno,  there  were  symp¬ 
toms  of  impending  disaster.  We  were  told  that  the 
enemy  were  entering  the  village.  Numbers  were 
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hurrying  to  the  rear ;  many  vounded  were  comine 
i]i  •  and  the  that  each  ^  these  last  was  attended 
by’five*  ^  ^  sewen  sound  men,  seemed  to  indicate 
♦W  sdairs  in  ihmt  were  not  going  as  smoothly 
as  could  be  wished.  Officers  and  Guides  galk^il 
to  and  fro,  shouting,  encou^ing,  exhorting,  — 
uforward!  Forward !  We  want  every  man ! ” 
Airare  that  these  panic  rumors  are  not  always 
well  founded,  we  made  our  way  through  the  retir¬ 
ing  groups,  and,  getting  clear  of  the  vilfa^  had  the 
battle  before  us.  Bezaecca,  about  a  mde  distant, 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  was  apparently 
axtending  his  front,  so  as  to  occupy  the  wooded 
heights  that  skirt  the  valley,  while  two  guns  on  his 
li^t  commanded  the  road.  The  rifle  and  musketry 
fire  was  well  sustained,  and  in  every  direction  our 
troops  were  retiring.  Among  the  red-frocks  there 
was  s  greater  alacrity  in  this  movement  than  it  was 
pleasant  to  see ;  and  when  our  one  gun,  on  the  left, 
hiatily  limbered  up  and  trotted  from  its  position, 
while  the  General’s  carriage  was  seen  coming  swiftly 
back  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bezzccca,  the  panic 
was  not  without  excuse. 

Garibaldi  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
close  to  where  we  stood.  He  was  accixnpanied  by 
two  officers.  He  was  slightly  flushed,  and  the  lion 
face  lacked  something  of  its  usual  serenity  as  he 
glanced  at  the  skulkers  pouring  1:^'. 

“  Sound !  sound !  ”  be  said  to  the  buglers.  “  Send 
this  canaglia  to  their  duty.”  (The  stem  contempt 
with  which  he  rolled  out  the  “canaglia”  is  inde- 
icribaUe.) 

For  the  first  time,  the  presence  of  the  chief  seemed 
tp  have  lost  its  spell.  It  was  clearly  possible  to  be 
a  coward  under  his  very  eye.  The  officers,  to  a 
man,  did  their  duty.  The  Guides  (whom  we  had 
regarded  as  a  rather  fresh  and  pampered  body,  with 
a  propensity  for  chaining  everybody  but  the  foe) 
oalloped  about  in  the  fire,  and  were  indefatigable  in 
ueir  efforts  to  rally  the  men. 

“  Avanti !  Avanti !  Coraggio !  ”  they  shouted. 
“  Garibaldi  is  on  the  road !  ” 

“  Avanti !  ”  was  echoed  by  a  despairing  captain 
near  me,  whose  little  group  of  red-shirts  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  “  Avanti,  ragazzi !  Avanti !  Per  Dio 
— lacr-r-ramento !  ” 


And  on  all  sides  the  bugles  never  ceased  soundii^ 
the  advance. 


At  this  time  a  regular  panic  took  place  in  the 
village ;  a  rush  was  made  for  the  rearward  village, 
Tiamo  di  S<^>ra,  in  which  our  carriage  and  effects 
were  involved;  and  I  missed  my  companion,  the 
West-end  journal,  until  he  emerged  in  safety,  at 
the  close  the  action,  from  the  rear  of  a  six-gun 
hatter}-,  which,  hurried  up  to  the  front,  began  at 
this  moment  to  do  us  good  service. 

By  Garibaldi’s  orders,  two  companies  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer  Bersaglicri  —  a  picked  corps  —  began  to  as¬ 
cend  the  heights  on  our  left,  and  soon  tneir  loi^ 
gray  line  was  seen  creeping  steadily  along  the  sinu¬ 
ous  track  towards  the  crests  that  overlookRezzccca. 
To  support  them  some  red-shirts  were  hastily  as- 
semblixl,  and,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  convinced 
that  the  gray  Bersaglicri  were  indeed  “i  nostri,” 
onr  own  men,  prepared  to  follow.  ' 

A  leader  was  wanted,  and  the  General  called  for 
a  volunteer.  A  young  officer  ran  up  to  his  caiv 
riage. 

“  Bravo,  bravo,  FlantuUi !  ”  said  Garibaldi,  as  they 
hastened  away.  The  General  gave  the  card  and 
pracil,  with  \mich  he  had  been  writing  orders,  to 
hia  servant  on  the  box,  and  lay  back  in  the  carriage, 


as  if  to  want  events.  He  wore  to-day,  in  place  of 
his  round  black  hat,  a  bright  scarlet  snsolting-ciy, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  it  became  him  weU. 

Meanwhile  the  six-gun  battery,  under  Major 
Dogliotti,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  grassy  slope 
to  the  right  of  the  village,  and,  firing  diagonaUy 
across  the  valley,  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  Bex- 
zecca,  setting  it  on  fire,  and  completely  arresting 
the  advance  ot  the  enemy  on  that  side.  The  scene 
at  this  time  was  extremely  beautiful  anmng  the 
smooth,  lawn-like  slopet  and  cultivated  fields  of  the 
vale  of  Ledro;  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village, 
the  roar  of  shells,  the  rushing,  shoutii^,  bugling,  and 
the  throngs  of  wounded  making  painml  progress  to 
the  rear,  presenting  a  strange  contrast  to  the  pasto¬ 
ral  ^et  and  beauty  that  reigned  beyond  the  nar¬ 
rowing  limits  of  t^  strife.  A  bright  mountain 
stream  sparkled  through  the  valley,  and,  although 
the  approach  to  it  was  by  a  slip  of  white  road  still 
crossed  by  the  enemy’s  rifle-fire,  over  which  no  one 
teemed  disposed  to  pass,  —  “except  on  business,” — 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink. 
Several  poor,  wounded  fellows  were  slaking  tlieir 
thirst  there,  to  one  of  whom  (shot  throngh  the  thigh, 
and  bleeding  fireely)  my  brandy-flask  imparted  a 
little  strength. 

By  this  time,  affairs  had  asemned  a  difierent  as¬ 
pect.  The  steady  advance  of  the  Bersaglicri,  and 
the  splendid  practice  of  Dc^liotti’s  battery  (regu¬ 
lars),  cleared  the  left  of  the  valley,  and  allowed 
some  reinforcements  to  be  passeil  across  to  the  right. 
A  rush  was  then  made  with  the  bayonet  on  the  vil¬ 
lage.  It  was  carried,  and  the  battle  ended. 

'The  nature  of  the  ground  concealed  some  of  the 
distressing  sights  that  usually  attend  such  a  contest. 
The  Austrians  carried  off  all  their  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed,  but  left  thirty  prisoners  in  our  bands.  Forty  or 
fifty  Italian  dead  lay  on  or  near  the  road,  and  many 
more  were  hidden  by  the  thick  brushwood,  in  which, 
while  skirmishing,  they  had  sought  cover.  I  passed 
a  fine  artilleryman  lying,  feet  upwanl,  on  a  grassy 
slope,  his  head  completwy  gone.  ’Three  young  vol¬ 
unteers  lay  dead  at  the  an^e  of  a  wall,  where  they 
had,  perhaps,  sought  refuge  from  the  shell,  which  ha4, 
nevertheless,  found  them.  The  wounded  lay  thick 
about  the  village.  Our  loss,  as  near  as  could  be 
guessed,  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  slain,  four 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded,  and  two  hundred 
{Misoners.  The  brave  artillery  suffered  some  loss. 
Out  of  the  detachment  of  sixty  which  have  hitherto 
accompanied  Garibaldi,  five  have  been  killed,  and 
twenty^ve  wounded. 

'The  loss  in  officers  was  disproportionately  great ; 
not  only  had  they  been  comp^ed  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  unusual  danger,  but  the  too  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  of  dress  had  pointed  them  out  to  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  trained  Bohemian  troops  and  T}-rolcse  jagers, 
to  whom  our  raw  and  boyish  levies  had  been  op¬ 
posed. 

Captain  Bezzi,  twice  condemne<l  to  death  by 
Austrian  tribunals,  received  a  b.all  in  the  'ankfo, 
shattering  the  bone,  in  one  of  the  de^>erate  conflicte 
of  the  morning,  when  retreat  became  inevitable. 
Canzio,  the  General’s  son-in-law,  went  np  to  him. 

“You  are  a  brave  man,  Bezzi,”  he  said,  “and 
your  character  is  sufficiently  known.  Take  yon 
chaige  of  the  retreat.  I  remain.” 

Bezzi  refused;  but,  ultimately  finding  his  men 
fidling  fast,  with  no  hope  of  retrieving  the  day, 
yields  to  necessity. 

Our  friend  (Miror  W.),  hearii^  of  his  wound, 
and  unwilling  tut  be  shonid  remain  so  near  his  im- 
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placable  foes  (though  repulsed),  ordered  his  carnage 
and  brought  mm  safely  to  Tlamo. 

To  describe  the  scenes  at  the  hospitals  improvised 
at  the  church  and  other  buildings  of  the  two  Tiar- 
nos,  would  demand  a  stronger  pen  than  mine.  The 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  shells  and  the  terrible  jager 
bullets  were  more  than  usually  severe,  yet  only  one 
or  two  of  the  boasted  medical  staff  were  to  be  found. 
Their  chief  was  far  away.  There  were  no  ambu¬ 
lances,  no  bandages,  no  lint,  no  food,  and  very  many 
of  the  wounded  received  not  the  slightest  notice  or 
relief  for  many  weary  hours.  Two  kind  ladies,  who 
accompanied  head-^quarters,  Mrs.  Chambers  and 
Madame  Cibaleri  (wife  of  the  chief  of  the  tele¬ 
graphic  staff),  tore  up  their  very  dresses  and  linen 
to  bind  the  wounds,  and  the  parish  priest  of  Tiamo 
di  Sotto  —  though  no  firiend  to  our  Gleneral — be¬ 
stirred  himself  nobly  to  provide  whatever  was  most 
needed.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  the  greater  part  of 
his  flock  engaged  in  preparing  lint,  bandages,  and 
broth,  for  the  sufferers  that  crowded  the  church. 

The  fortitude  of  the  young  soldiers  was  astonish¬ 
ing.  No  matter  how  severe  their  hurts,  —  except 
in  the  agony  of  probing,  or  of  amputation  (for,  of 
course,  no  chloroform  had  been  supplied),  —  not  a 
groan  or  exclamation  was  to  be  he^.  For  many 
hours,  the  tramp  of  bearers,  and  the  low  murmurs 
of  the  hospital  attendants,  were  the  only  sounds 
audible. 

EXTINCT  POWERS. 

This  is  a  fine  subject  for  an  essay  on  physical 
science.  There  is  plenty  to  be  said  about  exhausted 
volcanoes  and  extinguished  craters  and  cones  of 
scoriae  and  ash,  and  mrrowed  lava-beds  that  remain 
as  the  indisputable  witnesses  of  the  former  existence 
of  tremendous  agencies.  Other  persons,  agmn,  are 
never  tired  of  discovering  traces  of  a  glacial  period. 
Scratches  on  stones  are  to  them  the  rude  writing  of 
some  departed  glacier ;  while  Stonehenge  and  Llan- 
nion  Quoit,  and  other  huger  blocks  of  rough  rock, 
are  only  the  bales  delivered  by  that  most  patient 
and  ponderous  of  all  luggage-trains,  the  iceberg. 
In  one  sense  these  peformances  of  frost  and  fire 
may  be  called  extinct  powers,  but  only  extinct  in 
one  place  to  reappear  or  remain  permanentlv  in 
another.  So  we  will  leave  these  facts  for  the  firit- 
ish  Association  to  discuss,  and  content  ourselves 
with  trying  to  find  if  there  be  such  things  as  extinct 
powers  in  men  and  women. 

One  knows  that  it  was  a  profound  belief  in  an¬ 
cient  times  that  preceding  generations  had  all  the 
advantage  in  point  of  physical  strength.  The  dim 
past  has  always  loomed  preternaturally  large 
through  the  mists  that  enveloped  it.  So  tne  earn¬ 
est  chronicler  in  the  world,  referring  back  to  ante¬ 
diluvian  race.s,  records  that  “  there  were  giants  in 
the  earth  in  those  days  ” ;  and  when  Homer  speaks 
of  a  stone  which  two  men  together  could  not  have 
lifted,  he  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  qualifi¬ 
cation,  —  “  such  men  at  least  as  are  alive  now-a- 
days,” —  great  eaters,  great  drinkers,  great  fighters, 
mighty  hunters,  to  whom  the  modern  man  is  but  a 
py^y.  “  We  boast  to  be  greater  men  than  our 
fathers,"  cries  one  of  the  Greek  heroes ;  but  when 
ho  said  that  he  forgot  to  think  of  the  “extinct 
powers  ”  of  his  own  generation. 

But  to  leave  the  days  of  Noah  aud  Homer,  and 
to  come  to  our  own  times,  we  shall  be  astonished  at 
the  list  of  infirmities  which  mark  our  stesidy  degen¬ 
eration.  Where  is  the  power  of  drinking  that  ex¬ 


isted  sixty  years  ago  ?  We  do  not  mean  the  power 
of  getting  drunk,  which  is  at  least  quite  co^on 
enough,  only  it  is  a  paradox  to  call  it  a  power.  But 
there  really  was  in  the  last  generation  a  distinct 
power  of  drinking,  which  has  simply  died  out 
Only  try  to  conceive,  in  these  dajw  of  dry  sherry  1 
and  claret,  and  hock,  and  light  bitter  ale,  what  it 
must  have  been  like  to  sit  down  and  consume  for 
one’s  own  share  two  bottles  of  port,  and  often  much 
more.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  well-sea¬ 
soned  toper,  who  was  asked  by  an  unsophisticated 
friend,  —  “  Did  yon  really  drink  three  bottles  of 
port  without  assistance  ?  ”  “  O  no,”  said  the  festive 
gentleman,  “  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Ma¬ 
deira  !  ”  Probably  the  result  of  such  an  effort  now 
would  be  a  serious  illness.  And  yet,  when  one  sees 
a  haymaker  distend  himself  with  gallons  of  cider,  or 
a  German  student  empty  can  after  can  of  beer  down 
his  throat,  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether  the  power 
of  imbibing,  which  is  extinct  with  one  class,  does 
not  still  exist  elsewhere ;  though  there  is  still  the 
balance  to  be  struck  between  the  respective  potency 
of  port,  rough  cider,  and  Bavarian  beer,  which  will 
still  leave  the  feat  of  port  drinking  unapproached. 

But  there  is  a  whole  set  of  extinct  powers  pre¬ 
served  from  oblivion  in  the  pages  of  novels.  Were 
it  not  for  these  works  of  fiction,  the  British  public 
would  move  drearily  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
ignorant  of  the  powers  and  emotions  which  they  in¬ 
herit,  and  unaware  what  the  expression  of  them  is 
like.  No  mere  mixing  in  society  would  ever  give 
us  the  necessary  expenence ;  it  is  the  novelist  who 
must  tear  the  veil  away,  and  teach  us  our  manifold 
strength.  •  ] 

How  seldom  we  draw  ourselves  up  to  onr  full  I 
height  and  fold  our  arms  sternly,  and  yet  it  is  evi-  j 
dently  the  most  natural  expression  of  male  con-  ; 
tempt;  how  rarely  do  our  lovely  female  friends  1 
curve  their  necks  haughtily,  and  dilate  their  nostrils, 
or  tap  impatiently  upon  the  floor  with  a  tiny  foot  j 
How  much  we  have  lost  in  letting  these  exhibitions 
of  feeling  pass  away ;  how  tempted  we  should  have 
been  to  disbelieve  in  their  existence,  unless  they  had 
been  preserved  in  works  of  fiction ;  just  as  we  should 
never  have  known,  but  from  the  hieroglyphs  and 
pictures  on  Egyptian  monuments,  that  in  Egyptian 
profiles  the  whole  eye  was  visible  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  or  that  the  six  chariot  horses  of  Shishak  all 
reared  up  at  the  same  time  with  their  legs  in  line. 
Miserable  degeneracy !  Inadequate  expression  of 
our  blunted  flings.  We  call  on  the  lady  of  our 
affections,  and,  on  offering  her  our  hand  and  heart, 
we  learn  that  Lieutenant  Firstcome  has  secured  her 
love.  In  all  human  probability  we  shortly  after¬ 
wards  walk  down  stairs,  hail  a  Hansom,  and  go  home. 

Turn  to  your  cheap  romance  to  see  what  you  would 
have  done  if  you  had  not  degenerated.  Muttering 
“’sdeath”  between  your  teetn,  you  strode  through 
the  hall,  and,  springing  into  your  carriage,  drove 
furiously  away.  Taie  great  notice  of  this  “  strid¬ 
ing  ”  and  “  springiiw,”  for  we  have  nothing  to  an¬ 
swer  to  it  now.  Onr  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
“  walking  ”  and  “  getting  into  ”  our  cab ;  but  heroes 
of  romance  know  of  no  motion  less  pronounced, 
or  less  indicative  of  excitement.  Do  not  let  it 
be  thought  that  we  are  confounding  the  behavior  of 
every-day  people  with  the  exploits  of  historical  or 
outlandish  neroes.  No.  We  may  sigh  hopel^ly 
for  a  tenth  of  the  courage,  the  invulnerability, 
j  the  manly  beauty,  and  the  success  in  love  of  James’s 
cavaliers,  or  Mayne  Reid’s  South  American  wor¬ 
thies.  Onr  lady-friends  may  long  for  the  seductive- 
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neas  or  the  influence  of  a  Donna  or  a  Queen.  But 
that  i»  »  totally  distinct  question ;  we  only  lament 
now  the  restrictions  by  which  nature  has  limited 
us  in  comparison  with  others  of  our  own  station  who 

once  were  so  richly  bl^. 

qije  aristocratic  bullying  of  servants  is  an  extinct 
power.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  collaring  the 
^tman  and  calling  him  a  “  varlet.”  He  would 
warn  on  the  spot,  or  take  out  a  summons  against 
us.  We  never  call  them  “  lackeys  ”  or  “  minions  ” 
now  nor  do  we  seem  to  exercise  that  magic  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  by  our  haughty  bearing  which 
once  was  our  prerogative.  Which  of  us  fe^  equal 
to  the  part  of  a  young  Bulwerian  hero ;  to  spring 
lightly  down  the  staircase  with  flashing  eyes  and 
compressed  lips,  and  to  wave  the  hand  with  an  au¬ 
thoritative  gesture  that  made  the  startled  lackeys 
fall  back  to  either  side,  and  offer  no  resistance  to 
our  departure?  Which  of  us  feels  competent  to 
stand  over  his  prostrate  foe  with  a  face  livid  with 
rage,  and  with  fingers  tightly  clenched,  when  at  a 
slight  noise  in  the  vicinity  we  mutter  “another 
time,”  and  vaulting  over  a  ten  foot  wall  we  are  lost 
to  sight  in  an  instant  ?  Nor,  when  measured  by 
this  standard,  can  we  think  our  wives  and  daughters 
at  all  up  to  the  mark.  When  our  Emily  announces 
that  she  has  had  an  ofier  from  Harr}',  how  inade¬ 
quate  mamma  is  to  the  occasion.  Perhaps  she  will 
answer,  “  Well,  what  did  my  little  girl  say  ?  ”  and 
go  on  in  that  tame  manner.  But  where  are  all  her 
maternal  powers  of  improving  the  occasion  ? 
“The  priceless  treasure  of  a  maiden’s  heart,  my 
Emily,  is  not  lightly  to  be  disposed  of.”  Stereo¬ 
typed  and  immortsdized  in  the  polite  fiction,  this 
gdden  form  has  faded  from  our  work-a-day  world. 
Extinct !  Extinct ! 

What  will  the  next  generation  say  about  us  ? 
They  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  lament  over  some  lost 
powers  and  to  congratulate  themselves  on  not  a  few 
gained.  Perhaps  they  will  wonder  how  we  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  the  British  workman  deprived  of  the 
franchise ;  how  we  contrived  to  enforce  a  Church- 
rate  ;  how  the  Admiralty  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  their  encumbrance  in  the  shape  of  public  money. 
Or,  it  may  be,  the  problem  will  perplex  them  how 
we  managed  to  doctor  the  poor  in  our  workhouses 
with  only  two  bottles  of  physic,  or  how  we  got  butch¬ 
er’s  meat  at  less  than  half  a  crown  a  pound.  On 
these  thoughts  they  will  ponder,  as  they  lounge  along 
the  Thames  embankment,  watching  the  fish  leaping, 
and  members  of  Parliament  feeding  the  swans  from 
the  river  front  of  Westminster  Palace.  Probably 
their  language  would  be  unintelligible  to  us,  for  slang 
grows  apace ;  yet  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  by 
the  lovely  young  lady  who  forms  one  of  the  party 
with  a  postage-stamp  instead  of  a  bonnet  stuck  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  a  hinge  to  her  chignon,  to 
turn  it  over  and  protect  that  head  when  it  rains. 
She  will  be  the  telle  at  the  archbishop’s  ball  that 
evening,  where  she  will  appear  with  two  trainbear- 
ers,  and  no  visible  body  to  her  dress. 


A  BOUQUET  OF  ROSES. 

Walking  in  my  garden  the  other  day,  I  stopped 
before  a  tree  covered  with  yellow  roses,  and  looking 
at  them  reminded  me  of  a  tale,  which  I  will  relate. 

Two  years  since,  I  dropped  in  to  spend  my  even¬ 
ing  with  an  old  lady  who  resides  near  my  house. 
She  is  a  most  charming  person,  —  amiable,  clever, 
witty,  and  charitable  in  all  things.  She  is  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  flowers ;  and  you  will  scarcely  credit 


the  coquetry  and  gallantly  I  expend  in  making  bou¬ 
quets  for  her,  nor  how  much  T  rejoice  at  her  surprise 
when  I  bring  her  a  flower  of  the  name  of  which  she 
is  ignorant,  or  which  is  very  uncommon  in  our  part 
of  the  country. 

One  evening,  when  I  arrived  at  her  house,  I  found 
her  seated  with  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  re¬ 
siding  on  his  property  more  than  a  year,  —  a  hand¬ 
some  estate  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  teen  left  him 
by  a  distant  relative,  on  condition  of  his  taking  the 
name  of  his  benefactor ;  consequently  he  was  called 
Monsieur  Descoudraies.  He  had  obtained  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  my  old  lady,  and  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  his  assiduities.  They  became  warm 
friends,  and  passed  almost  every  evening  together, 
pl^ng  backgammon. 

I  bowed  silently,  on  the  evening  in  question,  as  I 
entered,  not  to  interrupt  the  game.  When  it  was 
finished,  I  presented  Madame  de  Lorgerel  a  bouquet 
of  yellow  roses  which  I  had  brought  tor  her. 

My  roses  were  very  beautiful,  aud  singularly  so, 
because  the  continued  rains  of  the  season  had  bhght- 
ed  most  of  those  of  the  neighboring  gardens ;  but  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  sheltering  mine  by  a 
shed  ;  and  they  were,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  to  be 
met  with  in  perfection.  Madame  de  Lorgerel  ut¬ 
tered  an  exclamation  of  delight  when  she  saw  the 
beautiful  bouquet.  Monsieur  Descoudraies  said 
nothing,  but  seemed  preoccupied.  I  looked  at  him 
with  surprise,  not  well  able  to  comprehend  the  mys¬ 
terious  influence  of  my  yellow  roses.  Madame  de 
Lorgerel  shortly  afterward  spoke  of  something  else ; 
and  1  thought  I  had  teen  mistaken. 

A  minute  or  two  subsequently  Monsieur  Des¬ 
coudraies  suddenly  burst  out  laughing,  and  said, 
“  Would  you  believe  that  this  bouquet  has  evoked, 
as  by  magic,  an  entire  epoch  of  my  very  youthful 
days  ?  For  five  minutes  1  was  only,  in  im^ination, 
twenty  years  of  age,  —  for  five  minutes  I  became 
again  in  love  with  a  woman,  who,  if  she  exists,  must 
te  at  least  sixty  years  of  age.  I  must  tell  you  this 
history ;  it  is  one  which  has  had  an  immense  influ¬ 
ence  on  my  life,  and  of  which  the  memory,  even 
now,  moves  me  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  —  even 
now,  when  mv  blood  has  only  just  warmth  enough 
to  keep  me  ahve,  and  enable  me  to  play  backgam¬ 
mon.  I  was  twenty,  —  that  is  more  than  forty  years 
since,  —  I  had  just  quitted  college,  where  young  men 
were  kept  a  little  longer  than  they  are  in  the  present 
day.  After  well  weigmng  the  matter,  —  but  without 
consulting  me,  —  my  father  decided  on  my  future 
path  in  life,  and  announced  to  me  one  morning  that 

he  had  obtained  a  lieutenancy  for  me  in  the - 

regiment,  then  in  the  garrison  in  Auveigne,  and 
desired  me  to  te  ready  to  leave  in  three  da}'s.  I 
was  not  a  little  taken  aback,  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  I  disliked  a  military  career ;  but  that 
objection  the  sight  of  a  dashing  uniform  would  soon 
have  overcome ;  added  to  it,  a  few  ambitious  hopes 
excited,  and  a  little  music,  would,  all  combined, 
have  made  either  a  Caesar  or  an  Achilles  of  me. 
But  I  was  in  love.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
induced  me  to  utter  a  word  of  this  to  my  father, 
whose  only  reply  to  such  a  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  would  have  teen  to  send  me  away  that  very 
night.  But  I  had  an  uncle,  —  and  what  an  uncle  ! 
He  was  then  a  man  of  the  same  age  as  I  am  now ; 
but  he  was  still  young,  —  not  for  himself,  for  no  old 
man  ever  renounced  ^tan  and  all  his  pomps  and 
works  tetter  than  he  did,  —  but  for  others.  He  loved 
the  young,  and  perfectly'  understood,  without  being 
jealous  of  them.  He  did  not  deem  the  infirmities 
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of  age  a  progreaaj  neither  did  he  think  length  of 
yean  neceaaary  to  be  wiae.  From  exceasive  good- 
nesf  and  good  senae  he  lived  in  the  haf^ineaa  of 
othcra.  was  ever  found  sympat, hiring  with  the 
noble  and  generoua  follies  of  youth;  he  was  the 
confidant  and  protector  of  all  true  lovers,  of  those 
harmleas  debts  young  men  contract,  and  of  all 
youth’s  hopes  and  fears.  I  went  to  him,  and  said, 

*  Uncle,  I  am  very  unhappy !  ’ 

“  ‘  I  bet  twenty  louis  you  are  not,’  was  the  reply. 

“  *  Ah,  uncle,  don’t  laugh !  Besides,  you  would  tow.’ 
“  ‘  If  I  lose  I  ’ll  pay ;  and  perhaps  that  would  help 
to  console  you.’ 

“  ‘  No,  unclcj  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
grief’ 

“  ‘  Come,  tell  me  your  tale.’ 
u  <  My  father  has  just  informed  me  that  I  have  a 

lieutenancy  in  the - regiment.’ 

“  ‘  What  a  dreadful  misfortune !  One  of  the  most 
gallant  regiments  in  the  service,  —  a  handsome  uni- 
fimn,  and  all  the  officers  are  men  of  rank.’ 

“  ‘  Uncle,  I  don’t  wish  to  be  a  soldier.’ 

“  ‘  How !  You  don’t  wish  to  serve  ?  Do  you 
happen  to  be  a  coward  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  yet ;  nevertheless,  you  are  the 
only  man  whom  1  would  permit  to  address  such  a 
question  to  me.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well,  then,  Cid,  my  good  fi-iend,  why 
don’t  you  wish  to  be  a  soldier?’ 

“  ‘  Uncle,  because  I  want  to  marry.’ 

‘“Oh!’ 

“  ‘  There ’s  no  oA  in  the  question.  Uncle,  I ’m  in 
love.’ 

“  ‘  And  you  call  that  a  misfortune !  Ungrateful 
wretch !  I  should  like  to  be  in  love !  And  pray 
who  is  the  object  of  your  ardent  flame  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  uncle,  she ’s  an  —  ” 

“  ‘  I  know  she  is,  of  course,  —  it  is  always  an  an¬ 
gel  !  A  little  later  in  life  you  will  prefer  a  woman. 
But  by  what  mortal  name  do  you  call  this  angel  ?  ” 

“  ‘  she  is  called  Noemi,  uncle.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  not  what  I  ask  you.  No^i  is  enough 
for  you,  I  quite  comprehend ;  besides,  it ’s  a  pretty 
name.  But  for  me,  I  must  know  who  this  angel  is, 
and  to  what  family  she  belongs?  What  is  the  fam¬ 
ily  name  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  ’T  is  Mademoiselle  Amelot.’ 

“  ‘  That ’s  better  than  an  angel,  —  a  brunette,  tall 
and  slight,  with  eyes  like  black  velvet.  I  don’t  at 
all  disapprove  of  we  object  of  your  afiection.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  uncle,  did  you  know  her  soul  I  ’ 

“  ‘  I  know,  —  I  understand  all  about  it.  And  does 
she  return  your  afiection,  as  we  used  to  say  ?  Is  that 
still  what  you  young  ones  call  it  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know,  uncle.’ 

“  ‘  How  ?  You  don’t  know,  nephew,  imworthy  of 
an  uncle  like  myself?  How  ?  Yon  are  every  day 
in  her  house,  and  don’t  know  yet  whether  you  are 
loved.’ 

“  ‘  She  does  not  even  know  that  I  love  her.’ 

“ '  O,  in  that  idea  you  are  mistaken,  my  handsome 
nephew,  and  comprehend  nothing  of  woman’s  nar 
ture !  She  knew  it  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  you  did  so  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  All  I  know,  uncle,  is,  that  1  shall  kill  myself 
unless  she  marries  me !  ’ 

“‘0,0!  Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
exist  many  chances  against  your  union.  Your  father 
is  much  richer  tban  ners ;  and  he  will  not  give  his 
consent.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  I  know  the  only  thing  which  is  left 
me  to  do.’ 


“  ‘  Come,  come,  listen  to  me.  Let  w  see,— don’t 
go  and  commit  any  act  of  fdly.  Let  ns  look  inte 
the  busineiB.’ 

“‘I  am  all  attention,  uncle.’ 

“  ‘  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  cannot  many  at 
twentj^ears  of  age.’ 

“  ‘  Why  not,  for  goodness  sake  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Because  1  don’t  choose  you  should  do  so. 
without  me,  this  marriage  cannot  take  place.’ 

“  ‘  O,  my  good,  dear  uncle !  ’  ! 

“  ‘  If  she  loves  you,  and  will  promise  to  wait  three  ' 
years  — ’  ! 

“  ‘  Three  years  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  argue  with  me,  or  I  will  say  four.  If 
she  will  promise  to  wait  three  years,  you  shall  job 
your  regiment,  but  not  at  Clermont.  I  will  get  yoa 
an  excliange  into  one  a  few  leagues  fix>m  Pans ;  sad 
you  shall  come  here  once  every  three  months  until 
the  eviration  of  the  given  time.’ 

“  ‘  But  liow  am  I  to  know  whether  she  loves  me?’ 

“  ‘  How  are  you  to  find  it  out?  By  asking  it,  to 
be  sure !’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  dear  uncle,  I  never  dare  do  so !  ’ 

“  ‘  Then  obey  your  father,  and  pack  up  your  port- 
mauteau.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  do  not  know  the  girl.  A  hundred 
times  I  wmed  to  tell  her  I  loved  her.  I  have  bit¬ 
terly  blamed  myself  for  my  timidity.  I  tried  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  courage  to  speak  ;  I  learned  my 
speeches  by  heart;  I  wrote  piles  of  letters;  but, 
when  the  moment  arrived,  the  first  word  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  utter  choked  me,  and  I  began  speaking  of 
something  else.  She  had  so  sweet  a  look,  and  yet 
so  stem,  that  it  seemed  to  me  she  could  never  love. 
As  for  the  letters,  it  was  far  worse.  At  the  moment 
I  attempted  to  give  them,  I  found  them  so  stupid 
that  nothing  appeared  diminutive  enough  to  tear 
them  into,  lest  a  word  should  ap{)ear  against  me.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  but,  my  boy,  you  must  deeide  at  last, 
and  for  this  reason,  —  your  father  has  not  confided 
all  to  you.  If  he  sen^  you  to  Clermont  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  colonel  of  your  regiment  is  a  friend  of  his, 
and  has  a  daughter,  and  this  daughter  is  destined 
for  you,  because  it  will  be  a  good  and  rich  marriage. 
But  don’t  answer  mo;  I  know  all  this  is  nothing 
when  we  love.  ’T  is  a  very  stupid  thing  to  think 
thus,  and  love  disinterestedly ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  doing.  Only  men  it 
biassed  minds  are  incapable  of  the  like.  I  know  the 
old  call  these  delusions ;  but  who  knows  whether  it 
is  not  they  who  are  self-deceived  ?  Tlie  glass  which 
diminishes  objects  Is  not  more  true  than  the  one 
which  enlarges  them.  If  she  loves  you,  you  should 
sacrifice  everything  for  her.  It  will  be  very  fooliA 
to  do  so,  but  quite  right ;  and  you  must  do  it ;  but 
first  find  out  whether  she  loves  you,  —  and  you  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  doing  so.  They  wish 
to  make  her  marry,  nephew,  —  you  turn  pale  at  tins 
idea !  You  would  like  to  have  your  odious  rival  at 
sword’s-length.  Well,  then  try  and  gain  a  little  of 
this  noble  courage  in  the  presence  of  your  fair 
Noemi.  They  want  her  to  marry :  you  are  richer 
than  she,  but  the  man  they  propose  to  give  her  to  Is 
richer  than  yourself,  besides  being  titled  and  quite 
ready  (the  wedding-clothes  and  presents  are  auo) ; 
whereas  they  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  you. 
Now  go  and  seek  Noemi :  teU  her  you  love  her,  — 
she  knows  it,  but  it  nevertheless,  a  thing  always 
told.  Ask  her  if  she  returns  your  afiection ;  and  tell 
her — for  she  must  love  you,  I  am  sure — you  are 
young,  handsome,  and  witty.  Ask  lier  to  promise 
solei^y  to  wait  three  years  for  you,  but  to  write  to 
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me,  I  ^  letter.  I  will  then  break 

off  roar  marriage  with  the  colonel’s  daughter.  I 
wfllW  your  exchan«;  and,  despite  your  father, 
in  th^  years  you  sh^  marry  Noemi !’ 

“  ‘  Uncle,  I ’ve  an  idea.’ 

« *  Let’ s  hear  it.’ 

« ‘  m  write  to  her.’ 

X  <  Just  as  you  please,  my  boy ;  only  act  at  once.’ 

"I  quitted  my  uncle,  and  went  to  write  my 
epistle.  This  was  not  the  most  difficult  task.  I 
had  written  fifty  letters  to  her  before,  though  I  had 
never  forwarded  them.  The  most  embarrassing 
circumstance  was  to  send  or  give  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
aad,  purchasing  a  bouquet  of  yellow  roses,  placed 
the  note  in  the  centre  of  them.  It  is  very  silly,  but 
I  seem  even  now  to  live  over  the  time  again  in 
memory.  After  the  avowal  of  my  love,  I  bought 
her  to  love  me,  make  me  happy,  and  wait  three 
years  for  me.  I  implored  her,  if  she  consented,  that 
evening  to  wear  one  of  the  yellow  roses  in  her 
bosom.  ‘  I  shall  then  dare  to  speak  to  you,’  I  said, 
‘  and  tell  you  what  yon  must  do  to  secure  my  hap¬ 
piness,  —  1  dare  not  say  ours.’  ” 

“  And  you  put  the  note  in  the  bouquet  ?  ”  asked 
Madame  de  Lorgerel. 

“  Yes,  madam.” 

«  And  then  'i  ” 

“  Well,  then,  in  the  evening  Noemi  had  no  rose 
in  her  bowm  I  I  wanted  to  kill  myself,  but  my  un¬ 
cle  carried  me  off  to  Clermont  He  remained  two 
months  with  me,  mixed  with  the  young  officers,  and 
ended  by  calming  my  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
hy  proving  to  me  that  Noemi  had  never  loved  me. 
£ut  uncle,’  I  said,  ‘  she  was  —  she  appeared  happy 
when  I  arrived,  and  reproached  me  gently  for  com¬ 
ing  late.’” 

“  Women,”  continued  Monsieur  Descoudrales, 
X  love  the  devotion  of  all  the  world ;  but  there  arc 
those  they  never  love.  In  short,  I  ended  by  almost 
forgetting  her.  'Then  I  married  the  colonel’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  died  eight  years  after  our  marriage ;  and 
now  I  am  quite  mcme,  for  my  uncle  has  been  dead  a 
long  time,  —  would  you  believe  I  often  think  of  No- 
enu  ?  and  —  that  which  is  more  serious  and  absurd 
—  I  always  see  her  in  imagination  as  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  her  dark  brown  hmr,  and,  as  my 
uncle  said,  her  eyes  like  black  velvet !  Whereas,  if 
living,  she  must  M  now  an  old  woman.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  has  become  of  her?  ” 
asked  Madame  de  Loigerel. 

“No.” 

“Your  name,  then,  is  not  Descoudrmes ? ”  she 
hastily  inquired. 

“  No :  that  is  the  name  of  the  property  left  me  by 
my  uncle.  My  name  is  Edmond  d’Altmem.” 

“  So  it  is  !  ” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  she  added,  without  replying  to 
his  question,  “  what  has  become  of  Noemi.” 

“  Can  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  she  loved  you !  ” 

“  But  the  yellow  rose  ?  ” 

“  She  did  not  see  the  note.  Your  hasty  depart¬ 
ure  caused  her  many  tears:  then, afterwards,  she 
married  Monsieur  de  Loiwrel.” 

“  Monsieur  de  Lorgerel  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Lorgerel,  whose  widow  I  am 
to^y.” 

“  What !  you  —  you  Noemi  Amelot  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  yes,  as  truly  as  you  are,  and  are  not  like, 
Edmond  d\Althiem ! 


“  Good  gracious !  who  would  ever  have  Uioa^t 
that  a  day  could  arrive  in  vdiich  we  should  not  rec¬ 
ognize  each  other?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  strange,  is  it  not  ?  And  only  reunited 
to  play  backgammon !  ” 

“  But  the  bouquet  ?  ” 

“  The  bouquet  is  here.  I  always  preserved  it.” 

.iknd  Madame  de  Lorgerel  went  to  a  cupboard, 
and,  opening  a  box  in  ebony,  took  out  a  faded  bou¬ 
quet.  She  trembled  as  she  did  so. 

“  Untie  it !  untie  it  I  ”  said  Monsieur  Descou- 
draies. 

She  unried  the  bouquet,  and  found  the  note  which 
had  been  hidden  there  forty-two  years!  Both  of 
them  remained  silent.  I  wished  to  go,  but  Mon¬ 
sieur  Deseoudraies  rose. 

Madame  de  Lorgerel  took  his  hand,  and  smd : 
“  You  are  right.  We  must  not  let  this  memory  of 
youth  in  our  hearts  pass  b^ore  two  old  faces  like 
ours.  Let  us  avoid  anything  so  ridiculous,  which 
would  degrade  the  noble  sentiment  which  will,  per¬ 
haps,  make  us  happy  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  Do 
not  return  for  some  days.” 

Since  that  evening,  Deseoudraies  and  Madame  de 
Lorgerel  scarcely  ever  (mitted  each  other’s  society. 
There  exists  between  uem  a  sentiment  such  as  I 
never  before  beheld.  'They  go  over  together  all  the 
minute  details  of  that  love  which  was  never  explained 
nor  expressed.  They  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell 
each  other:  they  love  in  retrospection.  'They  would 
much  like  to  be  married ;  but  they  dare  not,  so 
much  does  ridicule  often  mar  our  purest  wishes. 

N.  B.  —  Young  ladies,  always  untie  and  well  ex¬ 
amine  any  anonymous  bouquet  yon  may  receive ; 
for  a  lover  is  more  agreeable  at  twenty  than  at  six¬ 
ty  ;  and  forty  years  of  expectation  is  i-eally  no 
joke ! 

IRISH  BULLS. 

Why  the  Lish,  of  all  people,  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  bull-making,  or  why  there  should  ex¬ 
ist  amongst  the  natives  of  Ireland  such  an  innate 
and  irresistible  propensity  to  blander,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  or  decide.  Mr.  and  Miss  E^ewmth, 
in  their  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  Irish  Bulls, 
endeavor  to  account  for  it  thus :  “  That  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  being  the  mother-tongue  of  the  natives  of 
Ireland,  to  them  it  is  a  foreign  language,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  probabil¬ 
ity  that  they  should  avoid  making  blunders  both  in 
speaking  and  writing.”  However  this  may  be,  an 
Irish  bull  is  a  thing  more  easily  conceived  than  de¬ 
fined.  Perhaps,  did  we  search  for  its  precedent 
among  the  long  list  of  bold  tropes  and  figures  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us  from  the  old  Greek  writers  and  ora¬ 
tors,  the  nearest  approach  we  could  find  to  it  would 
’oe  under  the  title  ot  Catachresis,  —  a  catachresis  be¬ 
ing  the  “  boldest  of  any  trope,  necessity  makes  it  bor¬ 
row  and  employ  an  expression  or  term  contrary  to  the 
thing  it  means  to  express.”  This  certainly  conveys  a 
just  idea  of  what  an  Irish  bull  is  or  should  be. 

Many  of  the  following  examples  we  give  as  origi¬ 
nal  ;  they  occurred  witmn  our  own  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  were  never  before  published.  The  rest 
we  have  selected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  have 
been  careful  always  to  distinguish  between  blunders 
and  bulls,  —  a  distinction  which  is  often  neglected. 
Even  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth  themselves  have  mis¬ 
apprehended  the  differenee  in  more  instances  than 
that  of  the  renowned  Paddy  Blake,  who  perpetrated 
what  they  call  “  a  most  perfect  buJL”  On  hearing 
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an  English  gentleman  speaking  in  praise  of  the  fine  n^ht  for  thinking  about  her.  Very  likely  ther 
echo  of  KiUamey,  which  repeats  the  sound  forty  did  not,”  replied  this  sweet  plague  of  his  life,  “fori 

M  IToifK  Air  flinf  ’a  v/Mir  nnQ^  ic  KpfwtfhAn  tKAm  ’  ^ 


^mes,  Pat  promptly  replied :  “  Faith,  sir,  that  *s 
nothing  at  all  to  the  fine  echo  in  my  father’s  garden 
in  Galway,  for  if  you  say  to  it,  ‘  How  do  you  do. 


3  the  sound  forty  did  not,  replied  this  sweet  plague  of  his  life,  “fori 
Faith,  sir,  that’s  se^our  nose  is  between  them:” 
ny  father’s  garden  The  following  w-is  perpetrated  bj’  a  young  Injij 
How  do  you  do,  gentleman,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  a 


Paddy  Blake  ?  ’  it  will  immediately  make  answer,  certain  young  Irish  lady  at  the  house  of  a  common 


‘  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.’ 


lady-fKend,  who  had  expressed  her  entire  readinem 


Now  this  echo  of  Paddy  Blake’s,  which  has  “  long  (as  most  ladies  would,  under  similar  temptatiom) 
been  the  admiration  of  Christendom,”  does  not  at  to  perform  the  amiable  part  of  “  daisy-picker”  to  the 
ail  deserve  the  name  or  appellation  of  an  Irish  bull,  youi^  couple. 


It  is  rather  an  exquisite  specimen  of  that  wit,  quick-  “  But,”  said  the  poor  fellow  anxiously,  “  there  is 
ness  of  repartee,  and  good-humored  droUerj'  for  nothing  in  the  world  so  embarrassing,  you  know,  as 
which  the  Irish  are  famous ;  but  it  does  not  present  to  meet  a  girl  by  appointment.  I  am  sure,  under 
to  our  mind  the  double  arrangement  of  thought  and  the  circumstances,  f  would  n’t  he  myself,  —  neither 
expression  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  con-  would  she  !  Suppose,  my  dear  madam,  you  could 
struction  of  a  genuine  (nUl.  manage  it  so  as  to  let  us  meet  at  your  house  some 

One  of  the  richest  specimens  of  a  real  Irish  bull  evening  without  either  of  us  being  aware  that  the  other 
which  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice  was  perpe-  was  present” 

trated  by  the  clever  and  witty,  but  blundering  Insh  Still  another  pair  of  lovers  claim  our  attention, 
knight.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  when  inviting  a  certain  The  young  lady  less  flustered  than  her  admirer,  sd- 
English  nobleman  to  visit  him.  “  If,  sir,”  said  he,  dressed  him  in  these  terms :  “  I  like  you  exceedingly. 


ut,"  said  the  poor  fellow  anxiously,  “  there  is 


“  you  ever  come  within  a  mile  of  my  house,  I  hope  but  I  cannot  quit  my  home.  I  am  a  widow’s  only 
you  will  stop  there !  ”  Another  by  the  same  gentle-  darling,  and  no  husband  could  equal  my'  parent  in 
man  is  well  worth  recording.  Being  asked  how  he  kindness.”  “  She  may  be  kind,”  replied  her  wooer 
accounted  for  his  countrymen  making  so  many  enthusiastically,  “  but  be  my  wife,  —  we  will  all  live 
bulls,  he  replied :  “  I  cannot  tell,  if  it  is  not  the  together,  and  see  if  I  don’t  heat  your  mother !  ” 
efiect  of  climate.  I  fancy,  if  an  Englishman  was  The  next  Irishman  who  comes  under  our  notice 
bom  in  Ireland  he  would  just  make  as  many.”  is  married,  but  not  very  happily.  Having  entered 

This,  again,  reminds  us  of  that  well-known  in-  into  holy  bonds  at  the  youthful  age  of  nineteen,  he 
stance  of  wounded  Irish  pride  related  of  the  porter  discovers  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  the  ceremony 


efiect  of  climate.  I  fancy,  if  an  Englishman  was  The  next  Irishman  who  comes  under  our  notice  ' 
bom  in  Ireland  he  would  just  make  as  many.”  is  married,  but  not  very  happily.  Having  entered  ' 

This,  again,  reminds  us  of  that  well-known  in-  into  holy  bonds  at  the  youthful  age  of  nineteen,  he 
stance  of  wounded  Irish  pride  related  of  the  porter  discovers  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  the  ceremony 
of  a  Dublin  grocer,  who  was  brought,  by'  his  master,  performed  than  afterwards  to  maintain  an  establish- 
before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  stealing  choco-  ment.  Repenting  him  that  he  had  procured  a  wife 
late,  to  which  he  could  scarcely  plead  “  not  guilty.”  without  the  means  of  supporting  her,  he  declares 
On  being  asked  to  whom  he  sold  it,  the  pride  of  that  he  never  will  marry  so  young  again  if  he  lives 
Patrick  was  exceedingly  wounded.  “  To  whom  did  to  be  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

I  sell  it  ?  ”  cried  Pat.  “  Now,  do  you  think  I  was  so  The  next  sight  we  get  into  the  cares  and  troubles 
mane  as  to  take  it  to  sell  ?  ”  “  Pray,  then,  sir,”  said  that  married  life  is  heir  to  is  through  the  mild  re- 
the  J.  P.,  “  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?  ”  “  Do  wid  monstrance  of  a  Hibernian  Paterfamilias,  who  de- 
it?  Well,  then,  since  you  must  know,  I  took  it  dares  to  his  wife  that  he  really  wishes  the  children 
home,  and  me  and  my  ould  ’oman  made  tay  of  it.”  could  be  kept  in  the  nursery  while  he  is  at  home, 
A  rich  bull  is  recorded  of  an  Irishman  at  cards,  “  although,”  he  considerately'  adds,  “  I  would  not  ob- 
who,  on  inspecting  the  pool,  found  it  deficient :  ject  to  their  noise  if  they  would  only  keep  quiet." 

“  Here  is  a  shilling  short,”  said  he :  “  who  put  it  We  shall  now  proceed  to  Dublin,  where  doubtless 
in?”  still  resides  that  old  beggar-woman,  who,  whikt 

This  bull  was  actually  perpetrated ;  so  also  was  soliciting  charity,  declared  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  following :  Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  six  small  children  and  a  sick  husband. 
bar,  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrelled  one  day,  so  We  wonder  was  this  lady'  any  relation  to  the  poor 
violently,  that  from  hard  words  they  came  to  hard  Irishman  who  offered  his  only  old  saucepan  for  sale ; 
blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two  his  children  gathering  round  him  inquired  why  he 
(at  the  fists,  at  least),  knocked  down  his  antagonist  did  so.  “  Ah,  my  honeys,”  said  he,  “  sure  I  would  n’t 
twice,  vehemently  exclaiming:  “You  scoundrel,  be  afther  partin’ wid  it  if  it  was  n’t  to  get  some  money 
1 11  make  you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman.”  to  buy'  somethin’  to  put  in  it.” 

To  which  Yelverton,  rising,  replied  with  equal  It  was  in  Dublin  city  that  our  good-humored 
indignation :  “  No,  sir,  never.  I  defy  you,  I  defy  maid-of-all-work,  Molly,  once  related  to  her  young 
you !  You  could  not  do  it.”  mistress  a  most  marvellous  dream  she  had  had  the 

The  next  declaration  of  independence  we  record  night  before, 
occurred  to  our  own  knowledge.  It  was  uttered  by  “  Pooh,  pooh !  ”  cries  the  latter  at  its  conclusion ; 
an  exasperated  rural  lover,  whose  sweetheart  had  “you  must  have  been  asleep,  Molly,  when  you 
driven  him  “  bey'ond  the  beyonds  ”  with  her  “  court-  dreamed  such  nonsense.” 

ings  ”  and  “  carryings-on  ”  with  his  rival.  “  I  will  “  Indeed,  I  was  not  then,”  replies  the  indignant 
never  spake  to  you  more!”  He  exclaimed  with  Molly;  “I  was  just  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  this 
exceeding  vexation.  “  Keep  your  spake  to  yourself  minute.” 

.  then,”  said  the  provoking  girl  coolly;  “I  am  sure  I  Wc  are  now  going  to  introduce  to  y'ou  what  in 
can  live  without  either  it  or  your  company.”  “  I  drapers’  parlance  would  be  called  a  “  choice  vari- 
am  sure  so  can  I,  then,”  was  the  wrathful  rejoinder,  ety  ” ;  and  which  wc  only  wish,  in  display'ing  our 
Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  light,  fantastic  stores,  we  could  recommend  with  half 
the  gallant  young  Irishman,  who  declared  to  his  the  address  with  which  a  draper  of  my  acquaintance 
sweetheart  that  he  was  in  such  a  way  about  her  he  once  recommended  a  certain  rich  material  for  ladies’ 
could  n’t  sleep  at  night  for  dreaming  of  her.  A  paral-  dresses  to  a  customer.  “  Madam,”  said  he,  “  it  will 
lei  instance  to  this  occurred  in  our  own  hearing,  wear  forever,  and  make  a  petticoat  afterwards.” 
when  a  poor  fellow  protested  to  “  his  girl  ”  in  the  This  draper,  however,  is  almost  outdone  by  an 
haj'field,  that  his  two  eyes  had  n’t  gone  together  all  enterprising  furrier,  who  intimates  to  “  all  such  la- 


IRISH  BULLS. 


;-;;^e^nuinefu«,thathe  wiU  make  muffs, 
flu/  of  their  own  skins* 

niext  bull  that  occurs  to  me  was  uttered  by  a 
^  mi.  Slo,  in  aU  the  pride  and  ot  her 

P0®'^°^eart“  was  declaring  to  a  kmd-he^ed 
rince  the  world  was  a  world  there 
‘^iwas  sich  a  clever  boy  as  her  BiU-he  had 
tio  chairs  and  a  fiddle  out  of  his  own 
had  plenty  of  wood  left  for  anoAw. 

«»;ter  b  America,  who,  m  sending  m  his  httle 
t  to  a  farmer  for  whom  he  had>en  worbng,  | 
hhn  that  it  was  “for  hanging  two  bajm- 
himself,  seven  hours,  one  dollar  and  a 

direct  contradistinction  to  this  acknowledged 
'  ninnt  at  self-destruction,  we  have  the  story  of  a 
physician,  who,  conducting  a  post-nwrtem 
't^wLn  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  reported  that 
i  was  unable  to  discover  whether  the  child  was 

dive  death  ovn^. 


-“ri fwS  over  the’bridge  the  other 
«ldinitiyeof#rin,“ImetPat^^^^^ 


Mid  a  native  ,  ^ell,  thank  we( 

‘i;  KneUy!’  says  he.^  ‘  Donnelly !  ’Lys  I,  ‘  that ’s  Ga 
name^’  ‘ i'aith,  then,  no  more  is  mine  Hew-  ad< 
^So  with  that  we  looked  at  aich  other  amn,  an  tin 
Mre  enough  it  was  nether  of  us.  And  ^ere  i 

‘**It^^?ha«!  been  a  fej 

who  having  been  nearly  drowned  by  falling  into  a 
•oil'  romnutted  a  very  rich  bull,  when  she  piously 
and  thankfully  declared  that  only  for  Providence  and  ye 
nnaAer  woman  she  never  would  have  got  out. 

Horace  Walpole  records  in  his  Walpohana  an  ne 
Irish  bull,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  the  &es<  he 
oir  met  with.  “I  hate  that  woman,”  said  a  gen-  di 
.Un,«n  looking  at  a  person  who  had  been  his  nurse,  < 
“/  hall  her,  for  when  I  was  a  child,  she  oi^nged  me 

J nurse.”  'fhis  was  indeed  a  perplexing  assertion  tl 

but  we  have  a  similar  instance  recorded  m  the  au- 
toWaphy  of  an  Irishman,  who  gravely  informs  ^  & 
that^  “  ran  away  early  m  life  from  his  father,  o 

discovering  he  was  only  his  uncle.  Un-sb  e 

Agrin,I  poor  Irish  lad,  comnlaining  of  ri»e  “arsh  e 
behavior  of  to  father,  declares  he  just  treats  him  as  t 
if  he  were  his  son  by  another  father  and  .j  ^ 

The  next  bull  we  record  is  redolent  of  the  soil, 
and  proves  that  in  Ireland  at  least  the  determination  ^ 
to  overcome  impossibilities  is  not  yet  extmc  • 
Irishman,  having  challenged  a  8®"tleman  ^ 
duel,  who  somchow/orgof  to  attend  tl»e  aptwmtm^  ,  • 
met  accidentally  that  same  day  the  ^ 

and  thus  addressed  him :  “  Well,  sir,  I  met  you  tto 
morning,  but  you  did  not  come ;  however,  /  am  de 
termini  to  meet  you  to-morrow  morning  whether 
vou  come  or  not!”  We  wonder  was  the  gentle 
man  who  displayed  such  a  reluctance  to  present 
the  same  who  decUred  he  would  not  figjj  * 
because  he  was  unwilhng  to  leave  his  old  mother  an 

*”^0  following  piece  of  naivete  was  uttered  in  a 
shop  in  a  markit-town  in  County  Cavan  ^ 
IrisLoman:  “What  is  * 

yard  ?  ”  she  inquired.  “  A  shilhng,  ma  am,  was  j 
the  rather  par^qxical  reply.  . ‘‘^ery  then^^ 

said  our  simple  friend,  “  nick  it  at  th  .  ,  , 

we  may  add  the  daily  demand  in 
ments  for  white  ha’penny  spools,  or  black  womens 
stockings,  yellow  giris’  glovM,  ete., 

Here  comes  into  our  mind  »  charming  little  ^ec 

dote,  so  naive  and  national  in  character,  that  thoug  , 


strictly  speaking,  it  is  neitoer  a  blunder  nor  buU,  | 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  ‘t  ! 

An  apprentice  sailor-boy  fell  from  1 

top”  to  the  deck,  stunned,  but  bttie  hu^  -  | 

captain  exclaimed  in  surprise:  “Why,  where  did  , 

you  come  from?”  “  From  the  north  of  Ireland,  vot 

Lnor  1”  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  the  poor  fellow 

ed  a  most^  perfect  buU.  In  a  review  of  ® 

Enoch  Arden,  the  following  sentence  occurs  ralaUve 
to  the  self-denial  of  Enoch,  who  keeps  his 
a  secret  from  Ws  wife,  whom  he  finds 
and  happy.  “  He  died,  but  not  until  He  died,  did  he 
mention  to  those  around  lum  who  he  was  1  >ow, 
who  should  ever  expect,  on  looking  over  John  BuU  s 
great  representative,  to  meet  wiSi  f 
Irishism  as  that?  We  can  only  account  fir  it  by 
supposing  it  was  perpetrated  by  an  Irishman.  We 
belb^e  a  number  of  them  are  employed  upon  the 

staff  of  that  august  publication.  j 

'  Not  to  be  outdone,  however,  by  its  monster  con-  |1 
.  temporary,  an  Irish  pper  announce^  not  many  | 

:  weX  S,  the  deattof  a  poor  deaf  man  called 

3  Gaff.  He  had  been  run  over  by  a  toomotive,  and, 

.  adds  the  paper,  “he  received  a  similar  injury/  tto 

i  '‘"Anirexillent  buU  of  the  same  kind  was  ^r- 
netrated  by  a  coroner  in  the  County  Limerick  this 

,,  spring.  Being  asked  how  he  could  ^count  for  the 

a  fLrful  mortality  last  winter,  he  rephed :  I  do  not 
y  know:  there  are  a  great  many  people  dying  this 
(I  year  who  never  died  before.  .  tKat 

^  To  tto  we  may  add  the  story  of  an  Irishman  that 

,n  nearly  died,  according  to  his  own 
le  the  treatment  of  his  physician,  who,  . 

a-  drenched  him  so  with  drugs  during  his  ^ness,  that 
e  he  was  sick  for  a  long  time  afier  he  got  well. 
nl  In  practical  bulls,  the  Irish  are  even  more  famoM 
Z  than^n  those  merely  logical  :  the  o°e  ^ 

u-  ever  heard  was  about  a  poor  Irish  I^“^‘ 
us  floundering  through  a  bog  on  a  smaU  ^8  ^  ^ 

on  In  its  efforts  to  push  on  the  “ 

feet  entangled  in  the  stirrup ,  Arrah,  my  Doy 
rsh  exclaimed  the  rider,  “  if  you  are  going  to  get  up,  it 

„;i  maid^who  was  left-handed.  Placing  the  kmv^  and 

li  ttonXeVmastr"^^^^^^  t 

it,  Woddyo"utop1L’ASp 

rtv!  me  to  turn  the  table?” _  Vparlna  one 


“Tvl^g^  one  occurred  in  our  hearing  one 
•  loat  winter  4n  old  Irish  gentleman,  fiftj 

v'earem  “tends”  of  holy  wedlock,  was  teUing  over 
jtare  in  j  . , .  joves  and 


Mary,  “it  is  wen  lor  you  „  Y^»laid  the 

sofa  and  does  not  hear  you!  “  *cs,  sma  ine 
old  lady  (wide  awake,  as  it  proved,  and  spewing 
up  in  tte  style  of  “  Tragedy  rebuking  Comedy  ), 

1  *  ^Con^  mere^blunders,  we  believe  we  have  i^ 
with  no  richer  specimen  than  this  one,  pe^tra^ 
bra  tell-ringer  m  Cork.  “O  yis!  O  yis!  Lort 

Store  in  Market  Street,  a  br^  key.  1  U  n^ 
be  after  tellin’  yees  what  it  is,  but  it  s  the  key  of  th 

'**^n  E^iish  merchant  gives  us  the  following :  Cta 
opening  a^hogshead  of  hardware,  and  comparing 
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with  the  invoice,  he  found  it  all  right,  with  the  ex- 1 
ception  of  one  hammer,  which  had  been  omitted.  | 
“  O,  don’t  be  nnaisj',  my  dear  gir,"  cried  his  Irish 

Sorter ;  “  sure  the  man  took  it  out  to  open  the  hogs- 
ead.” 

We  shall  give  just  one  more  rich  specimen  of 
Irish  obliquity  and  blundering  phraseology,  and  then 
shall  have  done.  It  is  contained  in  an  electioneer¬ 
ing  bill,  literally  and  truly  furnished  by  an  inn¬ 
keeper,  for  the  regaling  of  certain  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  (?)  voters  during  the  time  of  a  contested 
election  in  Meath.  Some  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Mark 
Somen  ille  sent  orders  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
in  Trim  to  board  and  lodge  all  that  should  vote  for 
him.  For  this  he  afterwards  received  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  he  got  frametl,  and  it  still  hangs  in  Somer¬ 
ville  House,  County  Meath.  The  copy  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  this  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Very  Reverend  Archdeacon  O’Connell, 
Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Meath.  It  ran  as 
follows :  — 

16th  April,  1820. 

My  Bill 

To  eating  16  freeholders  above  stairs  for  Sir  Marks 
at  3s  3d  a-heod  is  to  me  £  2  12. 

To  eating  16  more  below  stairs  and  2  priests  after 
sapper  is  to  me  £2  15s  9d. 

To  6  beds  in  one  room  and  4  in  a  nothcr  at  2  guineas 
every  bed,  and  not  more  than  four  in  any  bed  at  any 
time  cheap  enough  God  knows  is  to  me  £22  15s. 

To  18  horses  and  5  mules  about  my  yard  all  night  at 
13s  every  one  of  them  and  for  a  man’whieh  was  lost  on 
the  head  of  watching  them  nil  night  is  to  me  £  5  5s  Od. 

For  breakfast  on  tay  in  the  morning  for  every  one  of 
them  and  as  many  more  as  they  brought  as  near  as 
can  I  guess  i.s  to  me  £4  12s  Od. 

To  raw  whiskey  and  punch  without  talking  of  pipes 
tobacco  as  well  as  for  porter  and  as  well  as  for  breaking 
a  pot  above  stairs  and  other  glasses  and  delf  for  the  first 
dav  and  night  I  am  not  sure  but  for  the  three  days  and 
a  half  of  ^  election  as  little  as  I  can  call  it  and  to  lie 
very  exact  it  is  in  all  or  theriabouts  as  near  as  I  can 
gu^s  and  not  to  be  too  particular  is  to  me  at  least  £  79 
15s  9d. 

For  shaving  and  crapping  off  the  heads  of  the  49  free¬ 
holders  for  Sir  Marks  at  13d  for  every  head  of  them  by 
my  brother  had  a  Wote  is  to  me  £2  13s  Id.  For  a 
womit  and  nurse  for  poor  Tom  Kcman  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  when  he  was  not  expected  is  to  me  ten  hogs. 

I  don’t  talk  of  the  piper  or  for  keeping  him  sober  as 
loner  as  he  was  sober  is  to  me  £  0. 

The  Total 
2  12  0  0 

2  15  0  0 

22  15  0  0  Signed 

5  5  0  0  in  the  place  Jemmy  Cars  wife 
4  12  0  0  his 

79  15  0  9  Brvan  X  Garraty 

2  13  0  1  ‘Mark 

10  10 
0  0 

£  110  18  7  you  may  say  .£111  0  0  so  your  Honour  Sir 
Marks  send  me  this  eleven  hundred  by  Bryan  himself 
who  and  I  prays  for  your  success  always  in  Trim  and 
no  more  at  pn^nt. 


LAST  WORDS. 

From  the  time  that  human  beings  began  to  re¬ 
flect,  they  have  treasureil  up  the  words  of  the  dying 
as  peculiarly  weighty  and  sacred.  They  often  be¬ 
come  heirlooms  in  a  family,  are  handed  on  by  tra¬ 
dition  from  generation  to  generation,  and,  fixim  being 
emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  iron  baron,  descend 
at  last  to  the  seals  and  coaches  of  his  silken  descend¬ 
ants.  The  last  utterance  of  a  falling  chieftain  has 


often  been  made  the  war-cry  of  his  followen,  niMd  I 
them  on  to  deeds  of  unwonted  valor,  to  recover^  ' 
lost  ground,  and  conquest  of  new.  In  no  aoo^ 
author  do  we  find  a  more  pointed  example  of  rev¬ 
erence  for  death-bed  sayings  than  in  Xenophoah 
“  Institution  of  Cyrus.”  He  describes  thw  monareh 
at  an  advanced  age  taking  a  journey  into  Persia, 
and  seeing  in  a  dream,  when  asleep  in  the  Roy^  | 
palace,  a  person  more  than  human  approach  hin  ' 
and  say :  “  Cyrus,  prepare  yourself,  for  yon  are  now 
going  to  the  "ods !  ”  He  awoke,  performed  his  saiv  ‘ 
rifices,  offered  his  solemn  prayers,  and,  with  great  ^ 
calmness,  lay  down  to  die.  Before  his  death,  bow- 
ever,  he  assembled  his  children  and  friends,  with  tke  ' 
nu^strates  of  Persia,  and  spoke  to  them  with  <neat  ^ 
earnestness  in  language  which  the  polished  Athenian 
professes  to  have  recorded  faithfully. 

If  the  near  approach  of  death  does  not,  as  the  an-  i 
cients  supposed  it  did,  impart  some  insight  into  fit-  { 
turity,  —  if  he  who  shivers  on  the  banks  of  the  cold 
river  can  see  no  more  of  the  opposite  shores  than 
those  whom  he  has  left  behina,  he  can  certainly 
take  a  calmer  and  juster  view  of  his  own  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  convey  the  results  of  his  experienet 
with  greater  effect.  Yet  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
our  nature,  so  little  is  death  regarded  as  the  goal  of 
a  moral  career,  —  a  probationary  course,  —  that  the 
words  of  the  dying  in  general  have  no  other  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  them  than  this,  —  that  they  express 
the  ruling  ideas  of  the  past  life,  and  sum  up  or  de¬ 
pict  the  character  of  the  deceased  in  a  single  phrase. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  Napoleon  breathed 
his  last  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  tempiest,  while  the 
wonls  “ ttte  d^armee”  with  which  ho  closed  his  ca¬ 
reer,  showed  that  his  delirious  thoughts  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  current  of  a  fight.  Lord  Chesterfield  never 
spoke  after  desiring  his  French  valet  to  place  a 
chair  for  the  doctor.  Politeness  was  his  pa.ssion,  as 
war  was  that  of  Napoleon.  Rabelais  thought  fit  to 
expire  with  a  pun  on  his  lips.  He  caused  a  domino 
to  be  brought  and  put  over  his  shoulders  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  uttering  the  profane 
jest,  Beati  sunt  qm  moriuntur  in  Domino.  Goethe’s 
last  audible  words  were  “  More  light !  more  light ! " 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  natural.  He  had  pre¬ 
ferred  a  vague  pantheism  to  the  light  of  revelation. 
Thus,  in  his  old  age,  after  eirriching  society  with  his 
numerous  productions,  literary  and  scientific,  he  was 
but 

“  An  iniant  crying  in  the  night : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  ligliC: 

And  witli  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

In  Italy  the  sayings  of  the  departed  on  their 
death-beds  suo  sometimes  written  on  scrolls,  and 
hung  in  their  parisii  church.  We  have  seen  a  church 
in  Florence,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  in  this 
manner  with  the  devout  reflections  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Crowds  visiteil  the 
spot  before  and  after  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and 
were  edified,  no  doubt,  by  the  many  good  and  wise 
things  the  young  princess  had  uttered.  All  the 
schools  of  philosophy  that  have  been  ever  founded 
have  failed  to  inspire  men  at  the  close  of  life  with 
sentiments  one  half  so  beautiful,  so  thrilling  to  the 
ears  of  bystanders,  so  precious  to  the  memories  of 
mourners  as  those  which  the  Christian  religion  has 
put  into  the  lips  of  her,  expiring  children.  Tliey 
are  as  flowers  that  blossom  from  the  bier,  and  diffuse 
an  immortal  fragrance.  They  are  golden  texts, 
which  cheer  us  and  fade  not  away  while  the  night  of 
bereavement  closes  round  our  path.  They  may  be 
I  regarded  in  some  sort  as  pledges  of  the  reali^  of 
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jiat  ol  wiiidi  tliejr  expre«  the  anUcip^on,  for  how 
(joold  mere  deceit*  of  the  imaginadon  en^der 
go  btif^  and  feelings  so  deep,  and  dictate 
^tences  so  touching,  pore,  and  sublime  ?  There 
gfg  penons,  however,  mom  whom  such  breathings 
prodnce  a  painfhl  effect,  be^  apparen^  in  direct 
^ga^ndietion  to  their  previous  uvea.  Thus,  when 
the  Bvhop  (ff  Lisieux  heard  Bichelieu  in  the  agony 
pray  God  to  condemn  him  if  he  had  dur- 
igg  his  sultry  been  influenced  by  any  but  good 
i^ves,  be  observed  that  “  the  confidence  of  the 
(lying  cardinal  filled  him  with  terror.”  Mozarin, 
—  that  crafty  minister,  whose  motto  was 
u^Hme  and  myself,”  —  die^  according  to  Aubdry, 
mth  the  language  of  a  saint  on  his  Tips ;  for  tw 
prospect  of  the  grave,  though  it  changes  most  men’s 
views  of  their  own  character  and  conduct,  only  con- 
hnm  others  in  their  self  delusion. 

This  is  rather  a  serious  subject,  nor  would  it  be 
decorous  to  treat  it  lightly.  There  is  no  sound  in 
the  wide  world  so  dreadful  as  the  accents  of  remorse 
on  a  dying  bed,  nor  any  instance  of  it  more  striking 
than  that  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  Persian 
anny  had  attacked  his  rear,  and  he  rode  to  resist 
them.  The  imperial  standard  bore  the  letters  S.  P. 
(^R.,  “The  ^man  Senate  and  Fet^e,”  embla- 
xoDcd  on  it,  instead  of  the  Labarum,  under  which, 
since  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  legions  of  the 
Empire  had  so  often  rushed  on  to  victory.  The  Per¬ 
sians  were  repulsed,  but  Julian  was  wounded.  His 
physicians  could  not  stop  the  blood,  and  he  called 
w  a  horse.  He  tried  to  mount,  tbll  back  into  the 
anns  of  his  followers,  filled  his  hand  with  blood,  cast 
it  into  the  air,  and  cried  “  Galilean,  Thou  bast  con¬ 
quered  !  ”  Not  half  so  sad  was  the  voice  of  Kosci- 
^0  when  he  fell,  though  not  to  die,  pierced  by 
Rimin-n  lances,  and  exclaimed,  “  An  end  of  Po¬ 
land  !  ”  The  hero  whose  breast  is  clean,  who  has 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  meets  his 
£Ue  with  dignify,  and  brightens  the  horrors  of  death 
with  a  smile.  He  may  die  on  the  scaffold  as  a  trai¬ 
tor  and  rebel,  and  yet,  like  Lord  Lovat,  in  the  rising 
of  1745,  exclaim  with  his  latest  breath,  Duke  et  de¬ 
corum  est  pro  patrid  mori  I  Not  that  the  noble  sen¬ 
timent  came  well  fix>m  him.  It  was,  in  his  case,  a 
bitter  mockery ;  for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
violation  of  every  duty,  and  its  sole  object  was  self. 
“Tis  sweet  to  die  for  our  dear  country’s  sake” 
would  have  come  better  firom  General  Wolfe ;  and 
is,  in  fact,  in  other  words,  just  what  he  did  say  when, 
having  gained  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  fallen 
on  the  French  at  Quebec,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
wrist,  which  be  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  pressed 
on,  concealed  a  second  shot  in  the  groin,  and  then, 
being  pierced  by  a  fatal  bullet  in  the  breast,  allowed 
himself  unwillingly  to  be  carried  behind  the  ranks. 
When  told  that  the  French  army  was  totally  routed, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Then  I  am  happy,”  and  instantly 
expired.  No  less  remarkable  were  the  last  words 
of  Montcalm,  the  French  general.  The  sut^ons 
having  informed  him  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  and 
that  he  could  survive  only  a  few  hours,  he  replied 
gallantly,  “  So  much  the  better !  I  shall  not  live 
then  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.” 

The  composure  and  fortitude  which  mark  the 
last  moments  of  some  heinous  offenders  is  very  baf¬ 
fling  to  moralists.  The  usual  chain  of  moral  causes 
•md  effects  seems  in  them  to  be  broken;  and  it 
is  sometimes,  particularly  in  Eastern  countries,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  restore  the  links  even  in  imagination,  and  to 
render  a  plausible  account  of  the  miscreant’s  inner 
life.  Thus  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Brahmins  of 


Bengal,  who  practised  more  than  the  usual  amount 
(ff  deceit  which  belongs  to  the  timid  and  effeminate 
Bengalee,  and  who  had  been  detected  repeatedly  in 
Urn  most  criminal  intrigues,  was  at  last  brought  to 
trial  as  a  felon,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  during 
the  GovemorsUp  of  Warren  Hastings,  met  his  igno¬ 
minious  fate  with  the  utmost  calmness.  His  caste 
was  pure,  and  the  crimes  he  had  committed  were 
common  to  his  race,  and  often  accounted,  virtues. 
He  conversed  with  the  sheriff  about  his  execution 
without  a  agh  or  the  motion  of  one  muscle  of  his 
face.  He  looked  round  him  fixnn  his  palanquin 
on  the  scaffold,  and  his  firantic  fellow-countrymen, 
with  unaltered  serenity,  mounted  the  steps  with 
a  firm  foot,  desired  his  best  remembrances  to  bis 
fnends  in  the  coimcil,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner  amid  the  wailing  and  bowling  of  count¬ 
less  Hindoos.  Yet  all  this  was  the  dignity  of  a 
deceiver.  It  was  but  sfyge  effect,  or  the  stoicism  of 
one  whose  leading  idea  is  Fate.  Very  different  was 
the  resignation  of  the  great  peace-loving  general 
and  statesman,  Washington,  when  dying  at  Mount 
Vemon.  To  him  craft  was  unknown.  No  murmur 
of  complaint  or  impatience  passed  his  lips,  though 
he  suffered  severely.  His  weeping  family,  his 
fnends,  his  sorrowing  servants  stood  round  him,  and 
a  nation,  to  which  he  had  given  birth,  was  mourning 
without.  “  Let  me  be  buned  privately,”  he  sai^ 
“  and  let  no  funeral  oration  be  pronounced  over  my 

remains . lam  dying  hai^  but  it  will  soon  M 

over.”  Such  were  his  simple  words.  He  had  never 
been  an  orator,  nor  would  the  arts  of  rhetoric 
perhaps  have  been  consistent  with  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  character.  Sir  Thomas  More  died 
in  like  manner ;  so  did  Hildebrand ;  so  did  Epami- 
uondas,  who,  while  the  sword  that  slew  him  was 
being  withdrawn,  said :  “  This  is  not  the  end  of 
life,  my'  fellow-soldiers;  it  is  now  that  your  Epami- 
nondas  is  born  ” ;  for  great  men,  however  widely  they' 
may  differ,  are  always  great,  and  their  words  — 
especially  their  last  words  —  are  great  like  them¬ 
selves. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  AVENUE. 

“  I  ’.M  to  keep  to  the  right  ?  ” 

“  Keep  on  a  bearin’  to  the  right,  sir,  ’cross  Watch 
Common,  and  down  One  Ash  Hill,  and  that  ’ll  bring 
you  straight  on  to  Poynings,  sir!  No  luggage,  sir  ?  ” 
“  None,  thank  you !  ” 

“  Luggage !  no !  I  should  think  not !  party ’s  with¬ 
out  a  overcoat,  don’t  you  see,  Thomas  ?  —  without 
a  overcoat,  and  it  freezin’  like  mad !  Poynings,  in¬ 
deed  I  What ’s  he  doin’  there  ?  He  don’t  look 
much  like  one  of  the  company !  More  like  after 
the  spoons,  I  should  say  1  ” 

The  polite  porter  who  had  made  the  inquiry,  and 
the  satirical  station-master  who  had  commented  on 
the  reply,  remained  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two 
at  the  stranger  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Am¬ 
herst  station  of  the  Southeastern  Bailway,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  occupations  from  which  the  pre¬ 
monitory  whistle  had  called  them ;  which,  in  the 
porter’s  case,  consisted  of  a  retirement  to  a  little 
wooden  watch-box  where,  surrounded  by  oil-cans, 
grease-boxes,  dirty  swabs  of  cloth,  and  Inggage-bar- 
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rows  reared  on  end  and  threatening  with  their  fore¬ 
feet,  he  proceeded  to  the  mendi^  of  his  shoes  with 
a  bit  of  tin  and  a  few  tacks,  while  the  station-mas¬ 
ter  turned  to  the  accounts  which  extracted  the  mar¬ 
row  from  his  veiy  soul,  and  carried  on  what  he 
called  the  “  tottle  ”  of  a  drove  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  oxen,  conveyed  at  so  much  per  head. 

Freezing  like  mad.”  The  station-master  was 
right.  The  frost,  which  of  late  years  holds  aloof, 
utterly  destroying  the  pictorial  prophecies  of  the 
artists  of  the  illustrated  periodicals  regarding  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  two 
days*  light  rime,  had  left  January  a  moist  and  mug¬ 
gy  month,  had  set  in  with  the  commencement  of 
February,  hard,  black,  and  evidently  lasting.  The 
iron-bound  rri:i.ds  rang  again,  even  under  the  thin 
boots  of  the  stranger,  who  hurried  over  them  with  a 
light  and  fleeting  step.  The  sharp,  keen  air  whirl¬ 
ing  over  bleak  Watch  Common  so  penetrated  his 
thin  and  wretched  clothing,  that  he  shivered  hor¬ 
ribly,  and,  stopping  for  an  instant,  beat  his  sides 
with  his  hands  in  an  awkward  manner,  as  one  to 
whom  the  process  was  new,  and  who  was  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  imitate  some  action  he  had  seen. 

Then  he  hurried  on  with  a  short,  rapid,  jerking 
step,  essentially  different  from  the  league-swallow¬ 
ing,  swinging  pace  of  the  regular  pedestrian  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exercise;  stumbling  over  the  frozen,  solid, 
ruts  made  by  the  heavy  cart-wheeb,  slipping  on  the 
icy  puddles,  and  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  t^e  fresh 
breath,  or  to  place  his  hand  against  his  loudly-beat¬ 
ing  heart.  As  he  skirted  the  farther  edge  of  the 
common,  and  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  which 
the  porter  had  mentioned  to  him,  and  which  he 
recognized  by  the  solitary  tree  whose  branches 
clanged  above  him  in  the  night-wind,  he  heard,  by 
the  chimes  of  a  dbtant  church,  ten  o’clock  rung  out 
sharp  and  clear  through  the  frosty  air.  He  stopped, 
counted  each  chime,  and  then  set  off  again  at  a 
qmckened  pace,  his  progress  down  the  descent  be¬ 
ing  easier  noW,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  went,  — 

“  Ten  o’clock  !  I  must  press  on,  or  they  ’ll  all  be 
in  bed,  1  suppose.  Beastly  respectable,  old  Carruth- 
ers,  from  what  I  can  make  out  from  the  Madre,  and 
what  little  I  saw  of  him !  Servants  up  to  prayers 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  No  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  her,  if  I  can’t  maike  her  know  I  am  there, 
before  those  prayers  come  ofi*.  Glass  of  cold  water 
and  fiat  candlestick  directly  they  ’re  over,  I  suppose, 
and  a  kiss  to  Mis^  and  God  bless  you  all  round, 
and  off  to  bed  I  By  George,  what  a  life  !  What 
an  infernal,  moping,  ghostly,  dreary  existence  !  And 
yet  they ’ve  got  money,  these  sconndreb,  and  old 
Carruthers  could  give  you  a  check  that  would  make 
you  wink.  Could  !  Yes,  but  would  n’t,  specially  to 
me  !  Ba,  ba,  black  sheep,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ! 
Here ’s  a  poor  tainted  mutton  for  you,  without  the 
wind  being  in  the  least  tenured  to  him  !  Jove,  it 
goes  through  me  like  a  knife  !  There  ’ll  be  a  pub- 
Cc  somewhere  near,  I  suppose,  and  when  I ’ve  drawn 
the  Madre,  I  ’ll  step  on  there  and  have  3ome  hot 
rum  and  water  before  turning  in.  Hold  up,  there, 
you  hawbuck  brute,  pull  your  other  rein  !  What ’s 
the  use  of  your  lamps,  if  they  don’t  show  you  people 
in  the  road  ?  ” 

He  had  sprung  aside  as  he  spoke,  and  now  stood 
fiat  against  and  pushing  into  the  leafless  hedge  as  a 
carriage  with  flashing  lamps  and  steaming  horses 
whirled  so  closely  by  him  as  almost  to  brush  his  arm. 
The  coachman  paid  no  attention  to  his  outer}',  nor 
did  the  footman,  who,  almost  hidden  in  overcoats, 
was  fast  asleep  in  the  rumble  behind. 


The  next  ilistont  the  carriage  was  whirling  away-  i 
but  the  pedestrian,  seeii^  the  condition  of  toe  foo^  i 
man,  had  swung  himself  on  to  the  hind  step,  and  I 
crouching  down  behind  the  rumble  and  its  nn-  I 
conscious  occupant,  obtained  a  shelter  from  the  bit-  I 
ter  wind,  and  simultaneously  a  lift  on  his  road  I 
There  he  crouched,  clinging  firmly  with  both  handj  i 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enshrouded  knees  of  the  i 
unconscious  footman,  —  knees  which,  during  their  ' 
owner’s  sleep,  were  very  helpless  and  rather  comic  ' 
which  smote'  each  other  in  the  passage  of  eveiy  rot]  ' 
and  occasionally  parted  and  surveyed  the  drwtty 
gulf  of  horsecloth  TCtween  them,  to  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  at  the  next  jolt  with  a  very  smart  concussion ; 
and  there  he  remained  until  the  stopping  of  the 
carriage,  and  a  sharp  cry  of  “  Gate  ”  the 
coachman,  induced  him  to  descend  from  his  perch 
and  to  survey  the  state  of  affairs  from  that  side  of  i 
the  carriage  most  removed  from  a  certain  light  and  ^ 
bustle  into  which  they  had  entered.  For,  on  the  I 
other  side  of  the  carriage  to  that  bn  wUch  the  | 
stranger  stood,  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  lodge 
with  twinkling  lights  in  its  little  mullioned  wm- 
dows,  and  all  its  thousand  ivy-leaves  gleaming  in 
the  carriage-lamps,  and  happy  faces  grouped  around 
its  door.  There  was  the  nuxom  l<^e-keeper  the 
centre  of  the  group,  with  her  comely  red  face  all 
aglow  with  smues  ;  and  there  was  her  light-haired,  ' 
sheep-faced  husband  standing  by  the  swinging  iron 
gates ;  and  there  were  the  sturdy  children,  mdulg^ 
with  the  unwonted  dissipation  of  “  sitting  up  ” ;  and 
there  was  the  gardener’s  wife  awaiting  to  see  com¬ 
pany  come  in,  while  her  master  had  gone  im  to 
look  at  fires  in  hothouses;  and  there  were  Kidd,  I 
the  head-keeper,  and  little  Tom,  his  poor  idiot 
boy,  who  clapped  his  hands  at  the  whirling  lights 
of  the  carriages,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  boom  of 
imbecile  happiness.  Sheep-fswed  male  lodge-keeper 
bobbing  so  mriously  as  to  insist  on  recognition, 
down  goes  window  of  carrii^  farthest  from  the 
stranger,  and  crisp  on  the  night-mr  cries  a  sharp, 

I  V01C6 

“How  do,  Bulger?  Not  late,  eh?  hum  —  ah! 
not  late?”  ’ 

To  which  Bulger,  pulling  at  invisible  lock  of  hair 
on  forehead,  — 

“  No,  Sir  John !  Lots  company.  Sir  John  !  Sea¬ 
sonable  weather.  Sir  —  ” 

But  the  carriage  was  whirled  away  before  Bulger 
could  conclude,  and  before  the  stranger  could  re¬ 
sume  his  place  under  the  sheltering  lea  of  the  now 
conscious  footman.  He  shrank  back  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  —  darkness  deeper  and  thicker  than  ever  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tall  elms  forming  the  avenue  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  and  remained  for  a  minute  biuied 
in  thought 

The  night  was  clear,  and  even  light,  with  the  hard, 
chilly  light  of  stars,  and  the  air  was  full  of  cold,  — 
sharp,  pitiless,  and  piercing.  The  wind  made  it¬ 
self  heard  but  rarely,  but  spared  the  wayfarer  not 
one  pang  of  its  presence.  He  shrank  ana  shivered, 
as  he  peered  from  under  the  gaunt  branches  of  the 
trees  idler  th6  carriage  with  its  glittering  lights. 

“  Just  like  my  luck !  ”  he  thought  bitterly.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  is  to  be  wanting  to  make  me  feel  myself  the  out¬ 
cast  that  I  am.  A  stranger  in  my  mother’s  house, 
disowned  and  proscribed  oy  my  mother’s  husband, 
slinking  like  a  thief  behind  the  carriages  of  my 
mothers  fine  friends.  I  will  see  my  mother,  I  murt 
see  her ;  it  is  a  desperate  chance,  but  surely  it  must 
succeed.  I ’ve  no  aoubt  of  her,  God  bless  her !  but 
I  have  my  doubts  of  her  power  to  do  what  I  want.” 
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Be  emen^  fit>m  the  shadow  of  the  trees  again, 
and  stmck  into  the  avenue.  He  quickened  his  pwe, 
diivering,  and  seeing  the  long  line  of  way  Ijring 
level  in  the  sombre  glimmer  of  the  night, 

lie  went  on  with  a  more  assur^  step.  Angry  and 
bitter  thoughts  were  keeping  the  young  man  com¬ 
pany  a  gloomy  wrath  was  in  his  dark,  deep-set  eyes, 
^^tbe  Mnds  which  he  thrust  Into  his  coat-pMkets 
clenched  themselves  with  an  almost  fierce  impa¬ 
tience.  He  strode  on,  muttering,  and  trying  to 
keep  up  an  air  of  hardihood  (though  there  was  no  one 
to  M  deceived  but  himselQ,  which  was  belied  by 
the  misgivings  and  remorse  at  his  heart. 

“  A  fine  place  and  a  grand  house,  plenty  of 
money,  and  all  that  money  gives,  and  no  place  for 
her  only  son !  I  wonder  how  she  likes  it  ^ !  No, 
DO,  I  don’t ;  I  know  she  is  not  happy,  and  it ’s  my 
&ult,  and  uis.”  His  face  grew  darker  and  more 
angry,  and  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  towards  a 
gtately  house,  whose  long  lighted  fa9ade  now  be¬ 
came  visible. 

«  And  his, —  his  who  married  my  mother,  and  de¬ 
ceived  her,  who  gave  her  hopes  he  never  intended  to 
fulfil, — my  ill  conduct  the  cause  of  his  forbidding 
her  to  bring  me  here  I  —  he  always  hated  me ;  he 
bated  me  l^fore  he  saw  me,  before  he  ever  knew 
that  I  was  not  a  sucking-dove  for  gentleness,  and  a 
pattern  of  filial  obedience  and  propriety ;  he  hated 
me  because  I  existed,  —  because  I  was  my  mother’s 
son ;  and  if  I  had  been  the  most  amenable  of  step¬ 
sons,  he  would  have  hated  me  all  the  same,  only  he 
would  have  shown  his  hatred  differently,  that ’s  all. 
I  should  have  been  brought  here,  and  made  to  feel 
insignificance.  Instead  of  being  left  to  beg  or  starve, 
for  all  he  cares.  I  am  better  off  as  it  is.” 

A  harsh  smile  came  over  his  face  for  a  moment 
“Quite  a  blackguard,  and  all  but  a  beggar.  All 
but?  No,  quite  a  beggar,  for  I  am  coming  to  beg 
of  my  mother,  —  coming  to  your  fine  house,  Capm 
Carruthers,  like  a  thief  or  a  spy ;  slinking  in  at  your 
gates  under  cover  of  your  fine  friends’  fine  carriages ; 
a  prodigal  step-son,  by  Jove,  without  the  faintest 
dumce  of  a  welcome,  and  every  probability  of  being 
turned  out,  if  discovered.  Company  here,  too,  of  au 
nights  in  the  year,  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  old  Brookes  unsuspected,  but  not  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  either,  if  I ’m  seen.  Hangers  about  are  to  be 
found  even  in  the  country,  I  suppose,  on  festive  oc¬ 
casions.  There ’s  the  house  at  last  1  A  grand  place, 
grim  as  it  is  under  the  stars,  with  a  twinkling  firma¬ 
ment  of  its  own  on  the  ground  floor.  The  lights 
look  warm.  Good  God,  how  cold  it  is  out  hero  1  ” 
Again  he  drew  back  close  to  the  tall,  dark  stems  of 
the  trees,  to  let  a  carriage  pass ;  when  it  had  dis- 
chaiged  its  load  under  the  portico,  he  emerged  cau¬ 
tiously  upon  the  bruad  carnage  sweep  by  which  the 
company  were  arriving. 

The  house  was  an  old  one,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  fosse  or  ditch,  which  in  former  days 
i^ht  have  been  full  of  water,  and  used  for  defen¬ 
sive  purposes,  but  which  was  now  drained  and  dry, 
and  served  as  a  kind  of  area,  looked  into  by  the 
windows  in  the  basement.  Above  this  fosse,  and 
stretching  away  on  either  side  of  the  heavy  portico, 
was  a  broad  and  handsome  stone  terrace,  the  left- 
l^d  portion  of  which  lay  in  deep  shadow,  while  the 
right-hand  portion  was  checkered  with  occasional 
Imht,  which  made  its  way  through  the  partially 
closed  shutters  of  the  ball-room.  Cautioumy  cross¬ 
ing  the  broad  drive,  and  slipping  behind  a  carriage 
wUch  was  just  discharging  its  load  at  the  hall  door, 
George  Dallas,  the  stranger  whose  fortunes  we  have 


so  far  followed,  crept  into  a  dark  angle  of  the  porch 
until  the  crunching  of  the  gravel  and  the  clanging 
of  the  door  announced  the  departure  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  then,  climbing  the  buustrade  of  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  lines  of  light,  made 
his  way  to  the  window  of  the  room,  and  peered  in. 
At  first  he  shook  so  with  the  cold  that  he  could  not 
concentrate  his  attention  on  what  was  passing  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes ;  but  having  groped  about  and  found  a 
small  tree  which  was  carefmly  protected  with  a 
large  piece  of  matting,  and  which  flanked  one  end 
of  roe  balustrade,  he  quietly  removed  the  matting, 
and,  wrapping  it  round  him,  returned  to  his  position, 
watching  and  commenting  on  the  scene  of  which  he 
was  a  spectator. 

It  was  an  old  room  on  which  George  Dallas  looked, 
—  an  old  room  with  panelled  walls,  surmounted  by 
a  curious  carved  frieze  and  stuccoed  roof,  and 
hung  round  with  family  portrmts,  which  gave  it  a 
certain  grim  and  stern  air,  and  made  the  gay  hot¬ 
house  flowers  with  which  it  was  lavishly  decorated 
seem  out  of  keeping.  Immediately  opposite  the 
window  stood  the  entrance  door,  wide  open,  and 
flanked  by  the  usual  bevy  of  young  men,  who,  from 
laziness  or  bashfulness,  take  some  time  to  screw  their 
courage  up  to  dancing-point.  Close  in  front  of 
them  was  a  group  which  at  once  arrested  George 
Dallas’s  attention. 

It  consisted  of  three  persons,  of  whom  two  were 
gentlemen ;  the  third  was  a  young  girl,  whose  small 
white-gloved  hand  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  older  of 
her  companions,  who,  as  George  Dallas  caught  sight 
of  them,  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  younger  to 
her.  liie  girl  was  tall,  slight,  very  graceful  and 
elegant,  and  extremely  fair.  Her  features  were  not 
clearly  discernible,  as  she  stood  sideways  towards 
the  -^ndow ;  but  the  pose  of  the  head,  the  bend  of 
the  neck,  the  braids  of  fair  hair  closely  wound 
around  the  well-shaped  head,  and  worn  without  any 
ornament  but  its  own  golden  gloss,  the  sweeping 
folds  of  her  soft  white  dress,  —  all  bore  a  promise  of 
beauty,  which,  indeed,  her  face,  had  he  seen  it, 
would  have  fiilly  realized.  He  saw  her  bow,  in 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  introduction,  and 
then  linger  for  a  few  minutes  talking  with  the  two 
gentlemen,  —  to  the  younger  of  whom  Geoi^e  Dallas 
paid  no  attention  whatever ,  after  which  she  moved 
away  with  him  to  join  the  dancers.  The  older  man 
stood  where  she  had  left  him,  and  at  him  George 
Dallas  looked  with  the  fixed  intensity  of  anger  and 
hatred. 

“  There  you  are,”  he  muttered,  “  you  worthy, 
respectable,  hard-hearted,  unblemished  gentleman  ! 
There  you  are,  with  your  clear  complexion  and  your 
iron-gray  whiskers,  with  your  cola  blue  eyes  and 
your  white  teeth,  with  your  thin  Ups  and  your  long 
chin,  with  your  head  just  a  Uttle  bald,  and  your 
ears  just  a  little  shrivelled,  but  not  much;  with  your 
upright  figure,  and  your  nice  cool  hands,  and  your 
nice  cool  heart,  too,  that  never  knew  an  ungratified 
lust,  or  a  passion  which  was  n't  purely  selfish.  There 
you  are,  the  model  of  respectabiUty  and  we2dth,  and 
the  essence  of  tyranny  and  pride !  There  you  are, 
—  and  you  married  my  beautiful  mother  when  she 
was  poor,  and  when  her  son  needed  all  that  she 
could  give  him,  and  more ;  and  you  gave  her  wealth, 
and  a  fine  house,  and  fine  fnends,  and  your  not 
remarkably  iUustrious  name,  and  everything  she 
could  possibly  desire,  except  the  only  thing  she 
wanted,  and  the  o^  thing,  as  I  believe,  for  which 
she  married  you.  That ’s  your  niece,  of  course,  the 
precious  heiress,  the  rich  and  rare  young  lady  who 
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has  a  place  in  poor  hoese,  though  the  son  of  its  mis- 
trMB  u  banisIiM  from  it.  That ’s  the  heiress,  who 
probably  does  not  know  that  I  exist.  I  shonld  not 
M  sniprised  if  he  had  ordered  my  mother  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  disgracefril  fturt.  Well,  the  girl  is  a  nice 
creature,  I  say ;  she  kxAs  like  it.  But  where 
can  my  mother  be  ?  " 

He  approached  the  window  still  more  closely ;  he 
ventured  to  place  his  &ce  close  to  the  panes  fbr  a 
moment,  as  he  peered  anxiously  into  the  room. 
“Where  is  my  mother?"  he  thought.  “Ckwd 
Heaven !  if  she  did  but  know  that  I  am  shivering 
here." 

The  strains  of  tweet,  clear  mnmc  reached  his  ears, 
floods  of  light  streamed  out  from  the  ball-room,  a 
throng  of  dancers  whirled  past  the  window,  he  saw 
the  soft,  fluttering  dresses,  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
robes,  the  sounds  of  the  gay  voices,  and  the  ring  of 
laughter,  and,  ever  and  anon,  as  a  stray  couple  fell 
away  from  the  dance,  and  lingered  near  the  win¬ 
dow,  a  fair  young  face  would  meet  his  gaze,  and  the 
happy  light  of  its  youth  and  pleasure  would  shine 
upon  him.  He  lingered,  fascinated,  in  spite  of  the 
c^d,  the  misery  of  his  situation,  and  the  imminent 
risk  of  detection  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  lin¬ 
gered.  and  looked,  with  the  longing  of  youth,  for 
gayety  and  pleasure ;  in  his  case  for  a  simple  gaye- 
ty,  a  more  sinless  pleasure,  than  any  he  was  wont 
to  know.  Suddenly  he  shrank  quickly  hack  and 
clutched  hard  at  the  covering  of  matting  in  which 
he  had  shrouded  himself.  A  figure  had  crossed  the 
window,  between  him  and  the  light,  —  a  figure  he 
knew  well,  and  recognized  with  a  beating  heart.  — 
a  figure  clad  in  purple  velvet  and  decked  with  gleam¬ 
ing  jewels ;  it  was  his  mother.  She  passed  hastily, 
and  went  np  to  Mr.  Carmthers,  then  talking  with 
another  gentleman.  She  stretched  out  one  jewelled 
arm,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan. 
Mr.  Carruthers  turned,  and  directly  faced  the  win¬ 
dow.  Then  George  Dallas  flung  the  matting  which 
had  covered  him  away,  and  left  his  hiding-place  with 
a  curse  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips. 

“  Yes,  curse  you,”  he  said,  “  you  dress  her  in  velvet 
and  diamonds,  and  make  her  splendid  to  entertain 
your  company  ud  flatter  your  pride,  and  you  con¬ 
demn  her  to  such  misery  as  only  soft-hearted,  strong- 
natured  women  such  as  she  is  can  feel  all  the  time. 
But  it  won’t  do,  Carruthers  ;  she 's  my  mother, 
though  she ’s  your  wife,  and  you  can’t  change  her. 
1 11  have  some  of  your  money,  tyrant  as  you  are, 
and  slave  as  she  is,  before  this  night  is  over.  I ’m  a 
desperate  man ;  you  can’t  make  me  more  miserable 
them  I  am,  and  I  can  bring  you  to  shame,  and  I  wiU, 
too.” 

He  stepped  softly  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
climbed  the  balustrade,  and  sat  down  cautiously  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  grass  beyond ;  then  felt  with  his 
hands  along  the  rough  face  of  the  wall  which  formed 
the  front  of  the  area.  He  looked  down  between  his 
feet,  the  depth  was  about  ten  feet,  he  thought.  He 
might  venture  to  let  himself  drop.  He  did  so,  and 
came  safely  on  his  feet,  on  the  smooth,  sanded  ground. 
An  angle  of  the  honse  was  close  to  him ;  he  turned 
it,  and  came  upon  a  window  whose  shutters,  like 
those  of  the  upper  range,  were  unclosed,  and  through 
which  he  could  see  into  the  comfortable  room  beyond. 
'The  room  was  low  but  large,  and  the  heavy  carved 
presses,  the  table  with  green  baize  cover,  the  arm¬ 
chairs,  one  at  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  serviceable, 
emnfertable,  and  responsible  appearance  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  at  once  indicated  its  true  character.  It  could 
be  nothing  but  the  housekeeper’s  room. 


In  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  an  old-fhshraned 
oil-lamp,  no  doubt  banisbed  fi?om  the  upper  regioiK 
when  the  moderator  made  its  appearance  in  8o«^. 
close  to  the  stand  was  a  large  Bible  (^,  a  pur 
spectacles  lying  upon  the  page.  A  brass-b^ 
desk,  a  file  of  receipts,  a  'Tunbridge-ware  work-box 
and  a  venerable  inkstand  were  also  symmetrically’ 
arranged  upon  the  table.  The  room  was  empty 
and  the  observer  at  the  window  had  ample  lenme 
and  opportunity  to  scrutinize  it. 

“  I  am  in  luck,"  he  said.  “  'This  is  Nurse  Ellen^ 
room.  There  are  the  dreadful  old  portraits  whirfi 
she  always  insisted  on  keeping  over  the  cbinoey. 
piece,  and  venerated,  quite  as  much  because  she 
thought  them  objects  of  art  as  because  she  fancied 
them  really  like  my  father  and  mother.  'There’s 
her  Bible,  with  the  date  of  my  birth  and  christen¬ 
ing  in  it.  I  dare  say  those  are  the  identical  spec¬ 
tacles  which  I  broke,  playing  Red  Riding  Hood’s 
grandmother.  I  wish  she  would  come  in,  and  come 
mone.  'What  shall  I  do  if  she  brings  any  one  with 
her,  and  they  close  the  shutters’?  How  delightful 
the  fire  loob!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  smmh 
the  window  and  get  in.  No  one  would  hear  tie 
noise  with  all  that  crashing  music  overhead,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  soul  on  this  side  of  the 
house.” 

No  sound  of  footsteps  made  itself  audible  on  Ak 
terrace  above  his  head.  He  was  sheltered  a  bttle 
more  in  his  present  position,  but  still  the  cold  was 
bitter,  and  he  was  shivering.  The  impulse  to  break 
the  window  grew  stronger.  He  thought  how  he 
should  avoid  cutting  his  hand;  his  shabby  riores 
could  not  protect  him,  suppose  he  were  to  tae  off 
his  waistcoat,  and  twist  it  around  his  hand  and  am. 
He  had  unfastened  one  button  of  his  coat,  as  the 
idea  occurred  to  him,  when  a  sound  overhead,  on 
the  house  side,  caught  his  ear.  It  was  the  click  nro- 
duced  by  openiiig  the  fastening  of  a  French  winaow. 
Then  came  steps  upon  the  light  balcony,  which  was 
one  of  the  moaem  decorations  of  the  old  boildiog, 
and  voices  which  reached  him  distinctly. 

“  Any  influenza  yon  may  catch,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  yon  must  ascribe  to  yourself.  Miss  Ca^ 
ruthers.  You  would  come  out  this  —  hum — by 
Jove  —  awful  night !  ” 

“  O,  don’t  fear  for  me.  Captain  Marsh,”  said  a 
light,  girlish  voice,  laughingly,  “  1  'm  Poynings  bred, 
yon  know,  and  accustomed  to  be  out  in  all  weathers, 
so  that  I  run  no  risk;  and  though  it  is  wintry 
enough  outside,  the  temperature  of  that  room  was 
becoming  unbearable !  ” 

“  'ThiM  it  must  be  caused  by  that  old  woman’s 
red  face  that  we  noticed,  or  the  thingummy — paiv 
a«bse  feather  in  her  cap.  She  with  the  very  thin 
daughter.  Don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  know.  The  old  lady  is  my 
aunt.  Lady  Boldero;  the  young  one  is  my  cousin 
Blanch !  ” 

“Haw,  by  Jove,  sorry  I  spoke,  haw!  By  the 
by,  that  was  Sir  Thomas  ^Idero’s  park,  where 
I  met  you  riding  on  Friday,  wasn’t  it,  Miss  Car¬ 
ruthers  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  was  taking  a  short  cut  home,  as  I  thought 
I  should  be  late  for  dinner.” 

“  You  were  going  a  rattling  good  pace,  I  noticed. 
Seemed  to  have  distanced  your  groom." 

“  My  groom  1  That  ’b  a  luxury  I  very  seldom  in¬ 
dulge  m,  —  never,  when  I  think  I  can  dispense  with 
it  without  my  uncle’s  knowledge.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  me  to  have  a  man  perpetnwv  at  my  heels  I  ” 

“  You  should  n’t  say  that,  ^liss  Carruthers,  — 
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jjjonld  n’t  indeed.  You  don’t  know  how  pleasant  it 
ii^for  the  man.” 

u  Vary  pretty  indeed.  Captain  Manh  I  And  now 
¥oa ’re  IukI  the  chance  of  paying  a  compliment, 
Mid  have  done  it  so  neatlT,  we  will  go  back,  please. 
I  be^  to  feel  a  little  chilly.” 

^  the  speakers  moved,  something  fell  at  Geoige 
])allas’s  feet  It  was  so  dark  in  the  comer  where 
he  stood  that  he  conld  not  distinguish  what  it  was, 
ootil  the  closing  of  the  window  above  gave  him 
Msonnce  that  Iw  might  move  in  safety.  'Then  he 
went  forward,  and  found  it  wu  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 
He  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it  idly,  and  put  it  into 
the  Dr^-pockct  of  his  miserable  coat 
“  What  a  sweet  voice  she  has !  ”  he  said.  “  A 
sweet  face,  too,  I  am  sure ;  it  must  be  so,  to  match 
the  voice  and  the  hair.  Well,  she  has  given  me 
something,  though  she  did  n’t  intend  it,  and  will  prob- 
sUy  never  know  it  A  spirited,  plucky  girl,  1  am 
sun,  for  all  her  grace  and  her  blonde  style.  Carries 
too  many  guns  for  the  captain,  that ’s  clear  I  ” 

He  dived  down  in  the  midst  of  his  words,  for  the 
door  of  the  room  into  which  he  had  been  looking 
opened  quietly,  and  an  elderly  woman  in  a  black 
silk  dress  entei^.  After  casting  a  glance  round  her, 
she  was  about  to  seat  herself  at  the  table,  when  Dallas 
gave  two  low  taps  in  quick  succession  at  the  window. 
The  woman  started  and  looked  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  came  with  a  half-keen,  half-fright¬ 
ened  glance,  which  melted  into  unmixed  astonish¬ 
ment  when  Dallas  placed  his  face  close  to  the  glass 
and  beckoned  to  her  with  his  hand.  Then  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  window,  shading  her  eyes  fmm  the 
eudlelight  and  peering  straight  before  her.  When 
she  was  close  to  the  window,  she  said,  in  a  low,  firm 
voice, — 

**  Who  are  you?  Speak  at  once,  or  I  ’ll  call  for 
helpl” 

“  It ’s  I,  Nurse  Ellen.  I  — ” 

“  Good  heavens,  Master  George !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  open  the  window  and  let  me  in.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  and  I ’m  half  dead  with  cold. 
Let  me  in.  So.  'That ’s  it.” 

Ihe  woman  gently  raised  the  sash,  and  so  soon  as 
the  aperture  admittm  of  the  passage  of  his  body,  he 
slipped  through  and  entered  tke  room,  taking  no  no¬ 
tice  cd*  his  old  nurse,  but  making  straight  for  the  fire, 
before  which  he  knelt,  gazing  hungrily  at  the  flames, 
and  spread!^  both  bis  hands  in  eager  welcome  of 
the  blaze.  The  old  woman  closed  the  window  and 
then  came  softly  behind  him,  placed  her  hand  on 
his  head,  and,  leaning  over  his  Moulder  and  looking 
into  his  face,  muttered ,  — 

“  Good  Lord,  how  changed  you  are,  my  boy !  I 
should  scarcely  have  known  you,  except  for  your 

r,  and  they  ’re  just  the  same ;  but  in  everything 
how  changed  I” 

He  was  changed  indeed.  The  last  time  George 
Dallas  had  taken  farewell  of  his  old  nurse,  he  had 
parted  from  her,  a  big,  strong,  healthy  youth  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  wiih  short,  curly  brown  hair,  clear  skin,  bright 
complexion,  the  incarnation  of  youth  and  strength 
and  health.  He  knelt  before  her  now,  a  gaunt 
grisly  man,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  hollow  rings 
round  his  great  brown  eyes,  with  that  dead,  sodden 
pallor  which  a  lite  of  London  dissipation  always  pro¬ 
duces,  and  with  long,  thin,  bony  hands  with  which  he 
clutched  hold  of  the  old  woman,  who  put  her  arms 
round  him  and  seemed  inclined  to  burst  into  a  fit  of 
sobbing. 

“  Don’t  do  that,  nurse  !  don’t  do  that  1  I’m  weak 
myself,  and  seedy,  and  could  n’t  stand  it.  Get  me 


something  to  drink,  wOl  you  ?  And,  look  here  I  I 
must  see  my  aodser  to-night,  ait  onee.  I 've  cobm 
from  town  cm  purpoae,  and  1  must  see  her.” 

**  She  does  not  know  you  are  here  ?  ”  aaked  Mrs. 
Brooke^  while  she  gazed  moumfuUy  at  the  young 
man,  still  kneeling  before  the  fire.  **  But  of  coone 
she  does  not,  or  you  would  have  tokl  me.” 

“  Of  course,  of  conne.  Nurse  Ellen,”  said  George 
Dallas,  ^  she  knows  nothing  about  h.  If  I  had  aaked 
her  leave,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  give  it.  How 
is  she,  nurse  ?  How  does  she  Uke  her  life  ?  She 
tells  me  very  little  of  herself  when  she  writes  to  me, 
and  that ’s  not  often.”  He  rose  from  his  knees  now, 
and  pulled  a  ponderous  black  horsehair  chair  ckiae 
to  the  fire,  seated  himself  in  it,  and  sat  huddled  to¬ 
gether,  as  thoi^h  cold  even  yet,  with  his  feet  on  the 
broad  old-fashioned  fender.  “  I  had  to  come  at  any 
risk.  You  shall  know  all  about  it,  nurse ;  but  now 
you  must  contrive  to  tell  my  mother  I  am  here.” 

“  How  can  I  do  that,  Master  George  ?  ”  asked 
the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of  distress  and  perplexity. 
“  She  is  in  the  ball-room,  and  all  the  grand  folk  are 
looking  at  her  and  talking  to  her.  1  can’t  go  in 
among  them,  and  if  I  could,  she  would  be  so  fright¬ 
ened  and  put  about,  that  master  would  see  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  something  had  happened.  He  is  never 
far  off  where  she  is.” 

“Ha!”  said  George,  gloomily;  “watches  her, 
does  he,  and  that  kind  of  thing?  ” 

“  Well,  not  exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Brookes ;  “  not  in 
a  nasty  sort  of  way.  I  must  say,  to  do  him  justice, 
though  I  don’t  much  like  him,  that  Mr  Carruthers 
is  a  good  husband ;  he ’s  fond  of  her,  and  proud  of 
her,  and  he  likes  to  see  her  admired.” 

^e  young  man  interrupted  her  with  selfish  heed¬ 
lessness. 

“  Well,  it ’s  a  pity  he  has  the  chance  to-night ; 
but,  however  it ’s  managed,  I  most  see  her.  I  have 
to  go  back  to  town  to-mcarow,  and  of  coarse  1  can’t 
come  about  here  safely  in  the  daytime.  Think  of 
some  plan,  nurse,  and  look  sharp  atxmt  it.” 

“I  might  go  up  stairs  and  join  the  servants — 
they  are  all  a^ut  the  baU-room  door  —  and  watch 
for  an  opportunity  as  she  passes.” 

“  That  will  take  time,”  said  George,  “  but  it ’s  the 
best  chance.  Then  do  it,  nurse,  and  rive  me  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  while  you  are  away.  Will  any  of  the 
servants  come  in  here  V  They  had  better  not  see 
me,  you  know.” 

“  No,  you  are  quite  safe ;  they  are  looking  at  the 
dancing,”  she  answered,  absently,  and  cloring  as 
she  spoke  the  shutters  of  the  window  by  which  he 
had  entered.  She  then  left  the  room,  bnt  quickly 
returned,  brii^ng  in  a  tray  with  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine.  lu  still  sat  by  the  fire,  now  with  his 
head  thrown  back  against  the  high,  straight  back  of 
his  chair,  and  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.” 

“Very plain  fare, Master  George,”  said  the  house¬ 
keeper,  “  but  I  can’t  find  anything  better  without 
wasting  time.” 

“  Never  mind,  nurse.  I ’m  not  hungry,  and  I ’m 
not  above  eating  cold  meat  if  I  were.  Beggars 
must  not  be  choosers, you  know ;  and  I ’m  littlebet- 
ter  than  a  beggar,  as  you  also  know.  Give  me  some 
wine.  It  is  nY  felony,  is  it,  though  I  have  got  into 
my  step-father’s  house  through  the  window,  and  am 
drinking  his  wine  without  nis  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent  ?  ” 

His  tone  was  very  painful  to  the  faithful  old  wo¬ 
man’s  ear.  She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  but  made 
no  reply.  He  rose  from  the  chair  by  the  fire,  sul¬ 
lenly  drew  another  chair  to  the  table,  and  sat  down 
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by  the  tny.  Mrs.  BnxAee  left  the  room,  and  took 
her  way  alone  the  white  stone  pass^  which  led  to 
the  entranc^all  of  the  mansion.  raMine  through 
a  swinging  door  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  she  en¬ 
tered  a  spacions  square  hall,  deccsratcd,  after  the 
fashion  of  country  houses,  with  stam’  heads  and  ant¬ 
lers.  The  floor  was  of  polished  ou,  and  uncarpet¬ 
ed,  but  at  each  of  the  six  doors  which  opened  into 
it  lay  a  soft  white  rug.  A  bright  fire  blazed  in  the 
ample  grate ;  and  through  the  open  door  of  the  ball¬ 
room  li^t  and  the  sound  of  music  poured  into  the 
hall.  A  number  of  servants  were  standing  about, 
some  lingering  by  the  fire,  a  few  ranged  close  to  the 
door  of  the  dancing-room,  exchanging  comments 
upon  the  performances  with  perfect  impunity.  Un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  music  Mrs.  Brookes  joined  the 
group,  which  respectfully  gave  way  at  her  ap¬ 
proach,  and  ceded  to  her  the  ftont  place.  She 
looked  anxiously,  and  for  some  time  vamly,  for  her 
mistress. 

At  length  she  perceived  her,  but  she  was  seated 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  in  conversation  with 
an  elderly  lady  of  extraordinary  magnificence  in 
point  of  apparel,  and  who  required  to  oe  spoken  to 
through  an  ear-trumpet  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  not 
a  skilful  performer  upon  that  instrument,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  her  whole  mind  to  it,  so  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  her  looking  in  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  than  the  uninviting  one  of  Mrs.  Chittenden’s 
ear  for  the  present  Mrs.  Brookes  looked  on  im¬ 
patiently,  and  longed  for  a  break  in  the  dancing, 
and  a  consequent  movement  among  the  company. 
At  length  the  music  ceased,  the  panting  waltzers 
subsided  into  promenade,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  rose 
to  place  her  cnsur  at  the  disposal  of  a  young  lady 
whose  exertions  had  told  upon  her,  and  who  breath¬ 
lessly  accepted  the  boon.  As  she  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  turned  towards  the  door,  she  caught  sight  of 
the  housekeeper’s  face,  and  saw  she  looked  pale  and 
agitated.  Catching  her  mistress’s  eye,  the  house¬ 
keeper  made  a  slight,  stealthy  sign.  Very  grace¬ 
fully,  and  with  perfect  calm,  the  tall  figure,  in  its 
sweeping  velvet  dress,  made  its  way  through  the 
dispersed  groups  between  it  and  the  door,  from 
which  all  the  servants  had  precipitately  retreated 
at  the  cessation  of  the  music.  What  was  wrong  ? 
Mrs.  Carruthers  thought.  Something,  she  knew 
must  be  wrong,  or  Ellen  would  not  be  there  beck¬ 
oning  to  her.  A  second  gesture,  still  more  stealthy 
and  warning,  caused  her  to  pause  when  within 
resM:h  of  the  housekeeper’s  whisper,  without  turn¬ 
ing  her  head  towards  her. 

“  What  is  it,  Ellen  ?  ” 

“  Hush  !  where  is  master  ?  Can  he  see  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is  just  beyond  the  screen.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  Turn  round,  and  stoop ;  let  me  tie  your  shoe,  — 
there  1  ” 

Mrs.  Carruthers  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  bent 
her  head,  holding  her  foot  out,  and  bfting  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Brookes  fumbled  with  the  shoe,  as  she  whis¬ 
pered  rapidly,  — 

“  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  to  my  room.  Be 
careful  that  you  are  not  missed.  Some  one  is  there 
who  wants  to  see  you.” 

“  To  see  me,  EiUen  ?  On  such  a  night,  and  at 
such  an  hour !  What  is  wrong  ?  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

The  old  woman  looked  earnestly  into  the  fright¬ 
ened  face,  bending  over  her,  and  said  rather  with 
her  lips  than  with  her  voice,  — 

“  Master  Geoige  I” 

[To  be  oontinued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thk  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  announced 
as  the  subject  of  the  prize  poem  for  the  ensuing 
year,  “  The  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  ” 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  is  about  to  commence  a 
new  novel  in  the  pages  of  All  the  Year  Round,  lie 
title  which  he  has  cn^osen  is  “  Black  Sheep.” 

The  engines  of  the  large  ocean  paddle  steamers 
make  about  200,000  turns  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  ’ 

David  S.  Smith,  a  brother  of  Alexander  Smith 
the  poet,  is  a  writer  of  considerable  ability.  “  Karl- 
ofithe-Locket,  and  his  'Three  Wishes,”  is  the  title  of 
a  pleasant  little  volume  fiom  his  pen,  lately  pubMed 
at  Edinburgh.  j 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  the  moon  is  drawing 
gradually  nearer  to  the  earth  by  about  an  in^ 
every  year.  They  have  also  discovered  that  the 
day  IS  about  one  hundredth  of  a  second  longer  now 
than  it  was  2,000  years  ago. 

The  golden  leg  of  Hood’s  “  Miss  Killmansegg”  i 
has  found  a  rival,  for  we  are  told  that  a  silver  i 
on  a  new  model,  is  being  made  for  the  Prince  of  j 
Hohenzollern,  who  was  wounded  at  Sadowa,  and  | 
suffered  amputation.  The  prince  hsid  better  avoid  1 
viriting  Naples,  lest  the  brigands  who  infest  that  { 
country  take  a  fancy  to  his  vmuable  limb. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  we  extract  I 
from  the  London  Times,  places  the  owner  of  the 
[K>ny  to  which  it  refers  in  a  difficult  alternative :  —  | 

Take  notice,  unless  a  BROWN  PONY  is  NOT  I 
FETCHED  AWAY,  and  all  expenses  paid,  | 
standing  at  George  Loader’s  stables.  Green  Dragon-  i 
yard,  mng-strect.  Regent-street,  the  said  pony  wiU  be 
SOLD  to  defray  all  expenses. 

The  Belgian  papers  announce  the  death  of  M. 
Mueseler  at  Liege,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  well 
known  in  Belgium  as  the  inventor  of  a  safety-lamp 
which  is  the  only  one  now  in  use  in  that  country,  its 
employment  being  compulsory  by  law.  'The  Muese¬ 
ler  lamp  burns  less  oil  than  the  Davy,  and  gives 
more  than  twice  as  much  light  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  veiy  much  heavier,  and  is  liable  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  if  tilted  or  placed  in  an  ascending  current 
of  £ur. 

The  notorious  Duke  de  Gramont  Caderousse,  the 
cunning  fencer  who  slew  young  3ilr.  Dillon,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  editor  of  Le  Sport,  in  what  was  absurdly  callm 
a  duel,  died  last  year,  older  in  sin  than  in  years. 
People  thought  he  had  furnished  a  few  pages  to  the 
literature  which  has  such  men  for  its  subjects,  and 
that  there  was  an  end  of  him.  But  he  has  also  added 
a  chapter  to  the  history  of  caiwes  ce'lebres,  for  his 
natural  heirs  have  discovered  that  he  has  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  his  doctor,  Declat. 
attempt  is  being  made  on  their  side  to  get  the  will 
annulled,  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testa¬ 
tor.  If  they  can  prove  the  wretched  man’s  madness, 
they  will  serve  his  reputation  as  well  as  their  own 
interests. 

The  French  soldiers  in  Mexico  have  other 
enemies  besides  the  discontented  natives.  'The 
Paris  papers  inform  us  that  Dr.  Coquerel,  a  naval 
doctor,  has  published  a  curious  article  on  the  fatal 
results  experienced  both  in  Mexico  and  in  Guiana 
from  a  species  of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  inside 
the  human  nostrils.  Several  soldiers  have  died  of 


SISTER  GRACE. 


At  the  late  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  Guibout  read  a  paper  on  sewing-ma¬ 
chines  and  their  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of 
needlewomen.  He  stated  that  one  day  he  had  two 
consultations  on  the  matter,  the  patients  being  un¬ 
known  to  each  other,  and  belonging  to  different  es¬ 
tablishments.  One  of  them  declared  that  before  she 
went  there  she  was  plump  and  rosy,  but  that  now, 
after  working  at  the  machine  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  her  health  had  been  constantly  declining. 
She  added  that  many  of  her  companions  were  in  the 
same  state.  The  ot^r  patient  was  a  strong  woman 
of  a  full  habit,  who  complained  that  she  was  obliged 
to  quit  her  establishment  because  she  felt  her  health 
banning  to  ^ve  way.  She  stated  that  such  was 
(he  effect  of  the  sewing-machine  on  the  women  em¬ 
ployed  there  that  there  was  a  constant  chan^  of 
^ds,  healthy  women  coming  in  and  sick  and  de¬ 
bilitated  ones  leaving.  It  appeared  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  that  the  machine  was  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  men,  or  to  females  that  were  not  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  at  it. 

The  inventors  of  weapons  of  offence,  and  of 
armor  of  defence,  are  playing  a  skilful  game  against 
one  another,  and  it  is  hara  to  say  whi^  is  likely  in 
the  end  to  have  the  best  of  it.  No  sooner  does  some 
one  contrive  a  gun  of  greater  powers  than  were  ever 
beard  of  before,  than  some  one  else  hits  upon  a  new 
species  of  iron-plating  which  is  to  make  smps  invul¬ 
nerable  to  attack.  Thereupon  the  improvers  of  ar¬ 
tillery  go  to  work  again,  increase  the  weight  of  their 
shot  and  the  force  of  their  ^ns,  and  set  the  armor¬ 
er  at  defiance.  In  the  ute  battles  abroad  the 
needle-gun  mowed  down  its  thousands;  but  now, 
according  to  a  story  in  Le  Nord,  a  M.  Charles  Ber¬ 
nard  has  invented  a  species  of  li^ht  coat  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  happy  possessor  as  indifferent  to  musket- 
balls  as  a  school-boy  to  paper  pellets.  At  the  Belgian 
Tir  National  the  other  day,  he  wrapped  himself  up 
in  this  mamcal  garment,  placed  himself  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  metres  from  a  good  marksman, 
and  calmly  stood  fire.  The  result  was  similar  to 
that  with  which  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  has  familiarized  us  in  his  well-known  gun- 
trick.  M.  Bernard,  did  not,  indeed,  catch  the  Wl, 
but  it  fell,  flattened  and  harmless,  from  the  folds  of 
his  mysterious  coat,  which  is  described  as  “  a  flowing 
garment  falling  to  the  ground.”  The  ball,  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  was  only  sughtly  beaten  out  of  shape,  and  bore 
on  its  point  the  impress  of  the  stuff.  It  was  a  coni¬ 
cal  ordnance  ball,  and  was  projected  from  a  cavalry 
carbine  charged  with  three  grammes  and  a  half  of 
powder.  Not  having  yet  tmren  out  a  patent,  M. 
Bernard  would  not  mlow  any  one  to  approach  near 
enough  to  examine  the  coat ;  so  we  must  wait  for 
fhrther  revelations.  If  the  story  be  true,  another 
move  has  been  made  on  the  chess-board,  and  defence 
for  the  moment  has  got  the  advantage  of  attack. 

The  Author  of  “  The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  ” 
says :  “  The  black  rat,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  rare,  is  disappearing  daily  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution,  not  less 
bloody,  though  less  generally  known,  than  those 
which  the  barbarians  of  the  North  brought  in  former 
times  upon  the  empires  of  the  more  ci^ized  world. 
For  ages  the  mouse,  which  was  tiie  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  family  known  to  the  ancients,  lived  at  our 


me  loros  ot  me  creation  baa  called  to  their  aid  against 
an  adversary  which  had  been  rendered  formidable 
by  its  very  diminutiveness  and  timidity.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  black  rat,  coming  no  one  knew 
frxim  whence,  spread  itself  over  Europe  and  attacked 
the  mouse,  who,  too  feeble  to  resist  to  ferocious  an¬ 
tagonist,  was  obliged  to  share  with  him  his  old 
haunts,  only  escaping  complete  destruction  by  re¬ 
tiring  within  his  narrow  galleries,  whither  the 
enemy  could  not  pursue  him.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  Norway,  or  brown  rat,  brought 
by  merchant  vessels  from  India,  appeared  in  Europe, 
and  at  once  began  to  wage  an  exterminating  war 
against  the  black  rat.  Its  greater  strength,  ferocity, 
and  fecundity  enabled  it  rapidly  to  gain  ground. 
This  rat  first  appeared  in  England  in  1 780 ;  twenty- 
years  later  it  was  observed  in  France ;  but  at  the 
period  when  Buffon  wrote  his  immortal  work  it  was 
only  met  with  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  had  not 
yet  penetrated  to  the  city.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  the  only  rat  met  with  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces.  Its  partiality  for 
the  water,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  swims, 
have  enabled  it  to  follow  the  courses  of  rivers,  and 
by  ascending  the  smallest  affluents  it  has  contrived 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country.  It  has 
driven  the  black  rat  before  it,  exterminating  it  in 
many  of  our  provinces,  and  forcing  it  to  take  refuge 
in  nulls  or  isolated  farms.” 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  note  ih>m  Professor  Toumans, 
now  in  London : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Sib,  —  “  The 
parapraph  which  you  lately  published,  on  the  authority 
of  the  American  papers,  “  that  Professor  Toumans  re¬ 
cently  left  that  country  in  order  to  present  to  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  5,000  dollars  and  a  very  valuable  gold 
watch  as  a  testimonial  from  his  American  admirers,” 
requires  some  correction,  as  it  misstates  both  the 
amount  contributed  and  my  own  purpose  in  coming  to 
this  country.  The  case  is  this :  Nearly  all  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  writings  have  been  republished  in  America,  where 
they  have  been  both  widely  read  and  very  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Many  of  his  friends  there,  feeling  a  deep  in¬ 
debtedness  to  him  for  works  by  which  they  knew  he  had 
been  the  loser  to  a  serious  amount,  thought  that  they 
could  not  more  suitably  egress  their  gratitude  than  by  a 
substantial  testimonial.  But  knowing  that  Mr.  Spencer 
had  decisively  declined  some  overtures  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  in  England,  having  the  kindred  purpose  of 
preventing  the  cessation  of  his  philosophical  senes,  and 
preferring  not  to  be  placed  in  a  like  predicament,  they 
invested  7,000  dollars  in  his  name  in  public  securities, 
which,  as  they  belong  to  no  one  else,  he  is  of  course  at 
liberty  either  to  appropriate  or  leave  to  accumulate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  —  E.  L.  Toumans.” 


SISTER  GRACE. 

Sister  Grace  in  wimple  white. 

Hood  of  gray,  and  robe  all  sable. 
Comes  from  where  the  convent  casts 
Shadows  from  each  tower  and  gable. 

Sister  Grace  the  abbess  sends. 

With  her  hazel-rod  and  basket. 

Fish  to  catch  for  convent  supper. 

Her  meek  nature,  how  they  task  it ! 

Swallows  fly  in  crescents  swift 
O’er  the  ripples  and  the  shallows. 


EVSBY  SATURDAY. 


WboK,  bowed  down  witS  teuieaa  giiei^ 
fiend  the  md—rtniy  adlowe. 

Cleer  and  k>ad  she  ohanti  the  paali, 

Clear  it  aounda  acroaa  the  eorcr ; 

Laaighing  edioea  werda  reton, 

Aiewen  froaa  anip  phantom  lover. 

DracoB-flntv  in  eaaarald  anil. 

Glance  around  her  float,  that’s  bobbing; 
On  the  yettow  bou^  above 
Chirpa  hia  little  hymn  the  robin. 

Flaahinc  aprinca  the  silver  trout; 

Stat^  olach-browed  swans  come  steering, 
Where  M  willow-flowers  bloom  pink, 
IVbeae  the  awiriing  current  ’a  veering. 

Sister  Grace  ia  all  intent 
On  the  scarlet  float  that ’s  awimnaing, 
Where  anwng  the  oaier  atc^ 

Brown  and  fall,  the  tide  is  brimming. 

The  Magnijicat  she  sings. 

While  her  baael-rod  u  bending ; 

Batedieiie  she  chants 
For  the  day  so  softly  ending. 

Clear  and  loud,  the  holy  psalm 
Sounds  across  the  doping  cover ; 

Laughing  echoes  words  retnm. 

Greetings  from  some  phantom  lover. 

Still  the  echo  answers  her 
From  among  the  leafy  beeches,  — 
lAngbitig  answers,  sweet  replies. 

Sounding  like  a  lover’s  speeches. 

Where  the  green  flags,  sharp  and  keen. 

Cast  their  waving  zigzag  shadows, 

Sister  Grace  aits  there,  and  hears 
The  thrushes  singing  in  the  meadows. 

Li^  ripples  move  around 

The  yellow  water-flowera  so  stately : 

Still  rits  Sister  Grace  alone,  — 

Calm,  contented,  and  sedately. 

Swallows’  shadows  come  and  go ; 

All  the  eastern  hill  is  sunny ; 

To  and  fro  the  lingering  bees 
Cruise  half-weanly  fiw  honey. 

Clear  and  load  fair  Sister  Gfrace 
Sings,  and  far  across  the  cover. 

From  the  hillside  comes  the  echo. 

Answers  from  a  phantom  lover.  ^ 

Come  the  white  moths  to  the  flowers, 

Purple  water-bnds  are  quivering ; 

Pulsing  breezes  o’er  the  grass 

Creep  with  slow  and  gentle  shivering. 

Sister  Grace  writs  till  the  rod 
Bends  with  strange  and  mighty  Ashes  : 
Orange,  golden,  barred,  and  striped,  — 
Ornament  far  convent  dishes. 

Wind  comes  shaking  lily  stems, 

Tosung,  surging  ttuough  the  beeches,  — 
Wind  that  bears  the  echoes  soft,  > 

As  of  a  phantom  lover’s  q>eeche6. 


Suddenly  between  the  reeds 
Laughs  a  face,  and  greets  tbe  Sister ; 
Then  a  hand  itcde  round  her  wrist, 
And  a  living  lover  kissed  her. 

Beaedieitee  they  ss^, 

Aves  many,  —  nignt  and  morning ; 
But  the  watc^r  never  saw 
Truant  Sister  Gmce  returning. 


THE  CUBSB  OF  THE '  GUDMUNDS.  . 

A  LKOE^  OF  ICELAHD. 

A  WHiTF.  elf  aits  by  the  eburekyard  gate,— 

'The  hour  is  past,  it  is  growing  late ; 

In  her  arms  she  carries  an  elmi  child. 

And  over  H  mnmnrt  a  song  most  wild. 

The  bells  ring  out  for  the  Snnday  prayer. 

The  elf  can  go  no  nearer  there ; 

The  crowd  in  its  eagerness  hurries  by. 

And  gives  no  heed  to  her  deep,  deep  sigh. 

Tbe  belle  are  dumb  in  the  old  church-tower. 

**  Andreas  I  where  art  thou  ?  ’T  is  past  the  hoar  1* 
'The  hours  roiled  on,  and  no  one  came, 

Andreas  Gudmund !  art  thou  to  blame  ? 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  no  one  came : 

“  Andreas  Gudmund !  art  thou  to  blame  ? 

Have  the  blue  eyes  of  thine  elfin  child 
No  charms  for  thee  with  their  beauty  wild  ? 

**  I  am  not  baptized.  I  will  not  come  near, 

'Thon  knowe^  my  love,  I  should  quake  for  fear; 

I  have  placed  on  tbe  stone  a  golden  enp, 

Let  the  angels  carry  mine  offaring  up ! 

« I  might  have  married  an  elf  of  light. 

With  foxglove  helmet  and  armor  white ; 

By  thee,  Andreas,  was  1  b^uiled,  — 

New  mrice  thine  infant  a  Christian  child ! 

“  Thou  hast  promised,  Andreas,  and  I  am  here ; 
Thy  father  will  come  for  thee,  child  most  dear. 

A  blessing  shall  fall  on  thy  forehead  white 
Unknown  to  thy  mother,  the  elf  of  light !  ” 

She  writed  and  moaned,  bnt  no  one  came ; 

His  craven  spirit  must  bear  tbe  blame ; 

The  bells  ring  out  and  the  prayers  are  done,  — 
She  is  all  alone  with  the  setting  sun ! 

The  babe  in  her  arms,  with  its  wild  bhic  eyes, 
Looks  np  in  her  fruse  in  weird  surprise  ; 

“  Thy  father,  my  child,  is  ashamed  of  thee ; 

I  will  know  how  he  ’ll  welcome  a  curse  fiom  me  I 

“  Curse  on  the  coward  who  broke  his  vow, 

On  tbe  lying  lips  and  the  lying  brow  ; 

May  he  bear  forever  about  the  land 
A  downcast  eye  and  a  leper’s  hand  I  ” 

She  turned  away  with  a  laugh  so  wild, 

It  frighted  even  her  elfin  chud ; 

The  shadows  of  night  are  cold  and  gray. 

The  white  elves  laugh  and  the  Christians  pray ! 

Forever,  forever  on  sea,  ou  land, 

A  Gudmnnd  curries  a  leper's  hand  ! 

His  left  hand  beareth  no  mark  of  woe, 

Bnt  his  right  is  always  as  white  as  snow ! 

[The  tnditioiiary  nsrUieni  EItm  sre  oTUme  lorU,  —  tVbitt,  or 
tbe  £>f  o(  Uf ht,  tbe  Brovn  KU,  sod  tbe  Black  Bit,  the  latter  being 
the  meet  dangerous  {  but  all  of  tben  to  a  certain  degree  are  mali- 
etoaa.  nwy  are  eecastoaollv  allied  with  the  homau  race,  and  an 
then  yery  ambitious  of  baptism  for  their  chililren.] 


